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Rapid Progress 
In Federal Penal 


Reform Is Shown 


Director of Prisons Bureau 
Says Greatest Advance in 
History Was Made Dur- 
ing the Last Year 


Congestion Relieved 


But Is Still Problem 


Parole Board Established and | 
Probation System Extended; | 
New Convict Labor Legisla-| 


tion Commended 


Enabling legislation passed by the last 


Congress, in carrying out recommenda- | 


tions of President Hoover, has afforded 


means for the Bureau of Prisons of the} 
Department of Justice to make “more sub- | 
stantial and fundamental progress toward | 


improving conditions in Federal prisons 
during the last year than has occurred 
in any similar period in the history of 
the country,” Sanford Bates, director of 
the Bureau, reported to the President in 
a letter made public May 3. 

Outstanding among the progressive steps 


taken, accorging to Director Bates, were | 


the enabling act dealing with prison labor, 
the establishment of.a new parole sys- 
tem, a more extensive probation system, 
and improvement of health service. 


Improvements in System 


New prison labor legislation, he ex- 
plained, allows Federal prisoners to supply 
wants of Government departments with- 


out interfering with private business in | 


any illegitimate way. The parole system 
has been placed in the hands of a full 
time board, and Federal courts have been 
given the option of rehabilitating convicts 
by the probation system without the 
stigma or expense of prison commitment. 

Much remains to be done, however, Di- 


rector Bates reported. Penitentiaries re-| 


main grievously overcrowded, and sup- 
planting of traditional methods of han- 
dling prisoners by scientific discipline will 
require time and patience. The Director's 
letter follows in full text: 

Dear Mr. President: Responding to your 


recent request, it gives me great satisfac- | 


tion to report that more substantial and 


fundamental progress has been made to- | 





Need in England 
For 300 Airports 


Landing Fields Every 20 Miles 
Said to Be Essential in 
Next Decade 


-- ORDER to be adequately equipped 
for flying during the next 10 years, 
England needs an airport for every 20 
miles throughout the country, the Aero- 
dromes Committee of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects has recom- 
mended, the Department of Commerce 
announced May 2. 

The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

A chain of airports, one at least for 
every 20 miles throughout England, 
should be the aim of the country if it 
is to be adequately equipped for flying 
during the next 10 years, according to a 
report recently issued by the Aero- 
dromes Committee of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, forwarded 
to the Commerce Department by Trade 
Commissioner William L. Kilcoin at 
London. 

The report further suggests that along 
heavily used air routes landing fields 
will be needed at smaller intervals. On 
this basis, at least 300 airports, ex- 
clusive of military and seaplane sta- 
tions, would be ncesssary. 

The Committee pointed out that al- 
though some airports are owned and 
developed by the central government and 
some are established by airplane manu- 
facturers, clubs or* private operating 
companies, the largest number of the 
future airports must be provided by the 
community through its local government 
organization. It advocates the immedi- 
ate setting aside of desirable sits and the 
restriction of the nature of development, 
of heights of buildings, etc., in the vi- 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


Malarial Mosquitoes 


To Be Used to Treat 





Public Health Service. Plans 
To Supply Hospitals With 
Disease-bearing Insects 
For Paresis Patients 





The Public Health Service will cultivate | Vehicles. 


Gasoline Taxes 


‘Yield Half Billion 


To States in Year 





Represent Increase of 14 





| Agriculture Department 


New York Collects 








| 


Gallons 





During 1930 State gasoline taxes yielded 


nearly $500,000,000, an increase of 14.6 per | 
| cent over the 1929 figures, according to 2 | 


statement, May 3, by the Bureau of Pub- 
| lic Roads, Department of Agriculture. The 
} average consumption for each motor ve- 
| hicle in the country was 556 gallons as 
| compared with 538 gallons the preceding 
year, the statement shows. 

Ohio leads all the States in the amount 
|of revenue derived from the tax, with 
| California, Pennsylvania and Texas fol- 
lowing in the order named. 


|due to difference in rate, collected less 
jtax than Texas. California which was 
| second in the amount of tax collected was 
| also second in the amount of fuel con- 
sumed. 

Tax in Every State 


| Every one of the States and the Dis- 
| trict of Columbia now has a gasoline tax, 
the report reveals, the rate varying from 
2 to 6 cents. The average rate for the 
entire country was 3.35 cents. The state- 
| ment follows in full text: 

| The gasoline tax yielded a net revenue 
of $494683,410 in 1930, and nearly 15,- 
| 600,000,000 gallons of gasoline were used by 
|the motor vehicles of the United States, 
according to reports received by the Bu- 
|reau of Public Roads of the United States 
Department of Agriculture from State 
agencies. 

As compared with 1929, the tax rev- 
enue increased 14.6 per cent and the con- 
;Sumption of gasoline increased 3'4 per 
| cent in spite of the fact that there was 
}no increase in the total number of motor 


ward improving conditions in our Federal | supplies of malarial mosquitos to be used | Vehicle was 556 gallons in 1930 as com- 


prisons during the past year than has oc- 


tory of this country. 
Overcrowding in Prisons 


This has been accomplished through the | 


undeviating support by yourself and your 
administrative departments, prompt ac- 
tion by the Congress and an awakened 
public opinion. 

The character of our prison problem 
may be well illustrated by the fact that 
on March 1, 1929 (two years ago), there 
were a total of 8,339 persons confined in 
Federal prisons and 963 under parole. Con- 
struction of Federal prisons at that time 
provided for the accommodation of ap- 
proximately 5,600 prisoners. There was, 
therefore, very bad overcrowding. Fur- 
thermore, the very rapid increase in pris- 
oners through more vigorous enforcement 
of law gives today 12,598 persons in prison 
and 2,624 under parole. 

We have, therefore, had two problems: 


First, the overcrowding of prisons and | ** ; : 
. 8 | tion was maqe available at the Service: 


the tremendous increase in prisoners; and 


1 
the problem in reform of the methods of 


handling prisoners with a view to im- 
proving their condition for rejoicing so- 
ciety. Our first problem, therefore, was 
to secure adequate accommodations, both 
temprorary and permanent, and our sec- 
ond problem has been an entire reform 
in treatment of prisoners. 
Legislation Adopted 

Evincing its profound interest in the 
matter, there were enacted by the last 
Congress, in cooperation with your recom- 
mendations, eight pieces of legislation of 
prime importance and fundamental to the 


reorganization of the present Federal pris- | 


on system. The measures to which I refer 
are the following: Je 
H. R. 6807, to establish two new insti- 


tutions; H. R. 7410, to establish a hospital | 


for defective delinquents; H. R. 7412, to 
diversify employment of Federal prisoners; 
H. R. 7413, to create an independent Pa- 
role Board; H. R. 7832, to reorganize the 
Prison Bureau, to establish Federal jails, 
etc.; H. R. 3975, to amend the Probation 
Law; H. R. 9235, to authorize the Public 
Health Service to provide medical service 
in the Federal prisons; H. R. 9674, to 
make possible the more prompt deporta- 


e tions of alien criminals confined in the 


@Federal penal institutions. 


Acting under the mandate so conferred | 


upon it, the Bureau of Prisons has accel- 
erated the exacting task of improving 
Federal penal conditions, the most im- 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


Improved Reception 
On Radio Is Sought 


Bureau of Standards Extends 
Research on Interference 


Radio scientists of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are redoubling their studies of 
radio phenomena, under new’ enabling 
legislation, in their efforts to overcome 
interferences with reception, with this 
work centered in the Radio Section of the 
National Bureau of Standards. Activities 
of the Radio Section, and the enlarged 
program contemplated were described by 
its engineers in six papers presented be- 
fore the International Scientific Radio 
Union, American Section, which met on 
May 1 at the National 
Sciences in Washington, D. C. 

The primary frequency standard of the 
Bureau, by which all craystal controls 


employed by transmitting stations to en-| 
able strict adherence to their frequen-} 


cies, is accurate to one part in 10,000,000, 


Dr. C. G. McIlwraith told the meeting. | 
the | 
transmission of standard frequency sig- | 


Whereas the Bureau's activities in 
nals for use by all licensed stations in 
calibrating their apparatus, has been re- 
stricted in the past, it shortly plans to 
provide 24-hour service through enlarge- 
ment of its facilities. 


Dr. McIlwraith spoke of the manner in 











Academy of} 





‘ 1€ | i ©- | by various hospitals in this country in the 
curred in any similar period in the his-| treatment of paresis, or softening of the 
|; brain, according to en oral announcement | 


May 2 at the Service. 


Insane patients, suffering from paresis, 
which also is termed “general paralysis of | 
if not 
treated promptly and efficiently, often are 
cured completely when they are infected | 


the insane,” and which is fatal 


with malaria, it was explained. The mos- 


quitoes will be bred in large numbers by 


the Service to infect such sufferers with 
malaria, it was said. 


Demands for Mosquitoes 


Numerous demands for the malarial 
mosquitoes already are being 


the brain are being treated. 
to the explanation, a Public Health Serv- 
ice laboratory located in 
malarial belt of the United States will be 
selected as the breeding place of the in- 
sects. The following additional informa- 


After the mosquitoes have matured and 
have been infected with malaria they will 
be transported to Washington, D.C. The 


insects will be carried in a thermonal jar | 
which will keep them in a low tempera- | 
ture while being transported. From Wash- | 


ington the mosquitoes will be distributed 
regularly throughout the country among 
the institutions which already are making 
demands for them. Special attendants 
will accompany the insects during trans- 
portation, regardless of distance. 

The breeding of the insects already has 
been carefully planned. One female mos- 
quito produces about 3,000 eggs, which 
hatch about evenly into males and fe- 
males. All of the mosquitoes will be kept 
in netted cages. 


Infecting Insects 


After ggs have hatched and the 
larvae have become adult insects, the fully 


grown mosquitoes must be infected with | 


malaria. This is accomplished by allow- 


ing them to feed on the blood of an in-| 
Mosquitoes require | 
} about two weeks to develop malarial in- 


fected human being. 


fection, which is acquired by only about 
24 per cent of them. 
The use of the mosquitoes for malarial 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 
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I made by 
institutions where cases of softening of 
According | 


the Southern | 


pared with 538 gallons in 1929, 


| 
Average Rate 3.35 Cents 
A gasoline tax was imposed in all the 
| States, the rate ranging from 2 to 6 
cents per gallon. The average rate was 
|3.35 cents per gallon. The net revenue 
| Of $494,683,410 was allocated as follows: 
$1,102,187 for collection expenses: $338,- 
927,564 for State highways: $96,225.637 for 
| local roads; $20,869,901 for State highway 
| bond payments; $10,179,135 for local road 
| bond payments, $11,842,930 for city strees: 
$13,404,200 for schools, and $2,131,856 for 
miscellaneous expenditures. 
The average of the annual registration 
| fees is $13.41 and this added to the aver- 
| age gasoline tax of $18.62 made a total 


two taxes formed the largest item of rey- 
enue for highway purposes. 

An analysis by the bureau shows that 
the average consumption of agsoline per 
|motor vehicle was 452 gallons in 1925 
and there has been an increase each vear 
| to 3556 gallons in 1930. This increase is 
thought to be the result, in part, of the 
increased percentage of trucks and other 
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Fraudulent Advertisements 
Utilize Appeals to Health 


Appeals to “vanity” and to the “desire 
for health,” made to the purchasing pub- 
lic have been contained in numerous 
fraudulent advertisements stopped by the 
Federal Trade Commission, according to 
|information just made available at the 
Commission. 


have been the basis of various advertised 


Revenue Receipts for 1930. 


Per Cent, According to| 


Less Than Texas 


Average Consumption for Each | 
| Motor Vehicle Operated in/| 
Country Shown to Be 556) 


: New York | 
| leads in the amount of fuel consumed, but | 


The average .onsumption per | 


Effect of Drought 


| On Insects Studied 





Increases in Some Crop and 
Livestock Pests Noted by 
Government Scientists 





NCIENTISTS of the Department of 
S Agriculture are watching with un- 
usual interest this year the degree of 
prevalence of hundreds of kinds of in- 
sects, to determine, where possible, the 
effects of Jast year’s unprecedented 
drought, and information 1s available 
as to the effects on such important crop 
pests as the Hessian fly, chinch bug, 
Mexican bean beetle, corn borer, and 
others, Dr. W. H._Larrimer, in charge 
of the Division of Cereal and Forage In- 
sects of the Department, stated orally 
May 2. Some of the insects benefited 
materially by the drought, he said, while 
others were reduced in ee ' 

nusual outbreaks of insects 
oiietins livestock and persons, such aS 
that of buffalo gnats in the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley, ¥ hich killed hundreds of 
mules, debilitated many others, and 
caused heavy losses by worrying cows 


|Expenditures by Americans 





‘ -educing milk production; that of 
ae Ties in the Northeast, which are 
reported to be unusually numerous and 
to be seriously annoying cattle; and an 
abundance of woodticks in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., region, are not known to 
be associated with drought however, 
according to an oral statement by F. C. 
Bishopp, in charge of the Division of 
Insects Affecting Man and [oc s 

a mats and black flies are o 
ona coup of insecis, Mr. Bishopp 
said, yet the outbreaks appeal to have 
occurred in one case in a drought region 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 
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World Membership 
In Trade Unions Said 


To Be on Decline 





Federal Figures Show Gain’ 


In Europe and Austral- 
asia and Decreases in 
America, Asia and Africa 








d membership in trade unions 


The wo declining, according to in- 


is apparently 
formation supped 
of Labor Statistics, D 

The latest figures the 
that at the 


Department of Labor. 
Bureau has show 





| copntries, 


| of Berlin, an 0 
| trades union, W 
/not yet been possible 
|total number of persons 
| world organized 


direct tax on the motorist of $32.03. These | 


Australasia during the year 


lof the total 
jis next, followe 
| Africa, 


| tries, 
_ The prospective purchaser’s desire for | tina, Canada, ] 
riches and his possible sentimentality also | Southwest Africa. 


embers of trade unions in 76 
hereas at the beginning of 
tie previous year there_ were 46,187,060 
members in 62 nations. These data were 
furnished the Bureau by Fritz Kummer, 
fficial of the German metal 
ho points out that it has 


44,190,525 m 
WwW 


throughout the 
into trade unions. 


Membership in America 
Further information supplied by the 
Bureau follows: | : ’ 
Statistics compiled by 
Labor Office at 


ral years ago by are ree ; 
veer the trade union membership in only 


. ‘es in 1920 was 48,037,000. 
Oe unions on the American 
continent declined from 7,416,491 to 6,947,- 
296, comparing the beginning 
the start of the next year. a a 

Mr. Kummer's data indica e tha tra e 
union memberships gained in nerewe ons 
1. 1929, but fell off in America, Asia and 
Africa. Europe has by far the 
membership of any continent, with 35,- 
392,081 at the start of 1929, or 80.1 per cent 
for 76 countries. America 
d by Australasia, Asia and 


the International 


Distribution Shown 
> 44,000,000 trade unionists there 
ae beginning of last year a total 


vere at the : 
~S affiliated with the Interna- 


13,800,567 he Ii 
tional Federation of Trade Unions. 
membership is distributed among 27 coun- 
22 of them in Europe, plus Argen- 
a Palestine, South Africa and 


The five non-European member coun- 


claims which the Commission has termi-|trjes had nearly 273,000 trade unionists, 


nated, the information shows. Additional 
mission follows: 

Venders through advertising have at- 
tempted to sell such products as a “de- 
vice for locating hidden treasure,” a book 
“telling what happens upon death,” a “‘de- 
velopment” cream and cure for epilepsy, 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


EXTERMINATION TO BE AVOIDED 


IN PREDATORY 


ANIMAL CONTROL 





Species Combated Are Not 
Under 10-year Plan 


TS policy of the Bureau of Biological 
Surver, Department of Agriculture, is 
not extermination of predatory animals, 
but their control to avoid excessive in- 


jury to livestock men and others, and it 
will not result in eradication of any 
species, the Department stated May 3. 
The new ten-year program of predatory- 
animal and rodent control, the Depart- 
ment said, will make more effective the 
work under way rather than extending 
it to new channels. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The ten-year program of predatory- 
animal and rodent control, authorized by 
the last Congress will make more effec- 
tive the control work as already organ- 
ized, rather than stimulate new lines, 
according to officials of the Bureau 
of Biological Survey. Biological Sur- 
vey activity in predator and rodent 
control, it is pointed out, has been 
encouraged by State and other co- 
operating agencies which have pro- 
vided funds far in excess of Federal 
appropriations. 

Cooperative control operations have 
been dependent upon annual appropri- 
ations. Congress now puts the work on 
a long-term basis, and authorizes ap- 
propriations of $1,000,000 annually, The 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 3.] increased appropriations, however, can 


to Be Completely Destroyed 
of Biological Survey 


not become available before July, 1, 1932, 
because the last Congress adjourned be- 
fore the increased funds could be made 
available. 

On Federal lands the ten-year pro- 
gram contemplates continued coopera- 
| tion by the Biological Survey with the 
| the Forest Service, the Indian Service, 
and with other agencies. The National 
| forests include more than 16,000,000 acres 

of lands, infested with rodents, princi- 

pally prairie dogs and ground squirrels. 

Prairie dogs destroy from 20 to 80 per 

cent of the succulent forage grasses 

near their towns. The ten-year program 

plans the eradication of prairie dogs 

where they are seriously competing with 
| livestock. 

In many of the Eastern States, also, 
increased efforts will be exerted for the 
control of rodents. Additional funds will 
permit Biological Survey leadership in 
organized work for the control of such 
rodents as cotton rats in the South, of 
pine mice and pocket gophers, and of 
the common brown rat, which is proba- 
bly the most destructive of all animals. 
Coyotes breed in the National forests 
and on the public domain. Control op- 
erations have been limited by current 
appropriations. The ten-year program 
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i i ut 
information made available at the Com- | or abou 


| now a 
| adventurers, 





| tion 


2 per cent of the total. From this 
it will be seen that the International 
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‘Mr. Knutson Opposes 


a massaging cream claimed to be a tissue 


‘Insular Affairs Chairman Says 


Citizens Should Be Protected 


ilur the United States to accord 
_ eS United States citizens in 
Nicaragua is “an act of rank cowardice 
that is resented by every American worthy 
of the name,” Representative Knutson 
(Rep.), St. Cloud, Minn., chairman of the 
House Committee on Insular Affairs, de- 
clared in a statement May 3. 


It must not be supposed that Americans, 


in Nicaragua are “freebooters and 
the chairman asserted. On 
he said, they are there le- 


rary, 
the cont 7 guaranty of protec- 


gitimately, wae _— 
tion of life and pr y 
in the treaty with Nicaragua. 
Calls It Disappointment 
Representative Knutson’s statement fol- 


!lows in full text: 


icaraguan policy of the State De- 
sacha is : distinct disappointment to 
the people of the Northwest. In fact, it 
has met with universal condemnation. It 
is construed as & complete repudiation of 
the virile policy of President Coolidge, 
who believed that every citizen of the 
United States was entitled to the protec- 
of his Government in whatever coun- 


trv he might be sojourning, so long as he 


was in that country on legitimate business. | 


It will be recalled that in 1915, during 
Huerta’s regime in Mexico, William Jen- 
nines Bryan, who was at the time Secre- 
tary of State, announced a similar policy 
of nonprotection to American citizens and 
his pusillaniminity ed 

anse indignation of every 
ee a result of Secretary Bryan's 
spineless course some 250 American citi- 
zens were brutally murdered, scores of 


‘American women were mistreated and * 


ae 
[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.3 . 





|cent decline in foreign trade. 


/It will not 
| for the benefit of our foreign visitors we | 


lied May 2 by the Bureau | 
| spent 
vestors and bankers lent to foreign coun- | 
peginning of 1929 there were | 
| Wall Street. 
|us in interest and dividends on our $16,- 





Geneva and printed sev- | 
the Bureau disclosed | 


largest | 


} eign 
This | 





as provided for | 


aroused the most in- | 
red-blooded | 


Travel to Kurope 


Is Maintained at | 


Previous Levels 


Abroad Declined Less 


Than 10 Per Cent Last. 


Year, Says Dr. Klein 


Short-term Capital 


Exports Increased 





‘Balance of Payments’ Survey 


Covers Buying and Selling 
In Terms of Service and 
Capital as Against Goods 





American tourist expenditures abroad! 


declined less than 10 per cent during 1930 


| but travel to Europe showed practically 


no decrease, according to preliminary es- 


|timates from “The Balance of Payments” 
;}announced in an address May 3 by Dr. 
| Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 


|merce, delivered by radio over the net- 
work of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 


Tourist expenditures and immigrant re- 
mittances together were about $105,000,000 


| less in 1930 than during the previous year 
which, Dr. Klein said, could not be con- |} 
28 per 


sidered “drastic” in view of the 


Presents ‘Preview’ 


Presenting a “preview” of some of the! 
most striking items from the Department's | 


annual survey 
imports, which 
the benefit 


of invisible exports and 
had been tabulated for 
of foreign delegates to the 


International Chamber of Commerce con- | 
vention, Dr. Klein revealed figures show- | 
ing record-breaking exports of short-term | 


capital and repatriation of foreign bonds. 


An authorized summary of his address 
| follows in full text: | 

Every year at about this time the De-| 
| partment 


of Comerce issues a survey 
which we call “The Balance of Payments.” 
be out for a few weeks, but 


have tabulated a few preliminary figures 


bearing on this whole question of what | 


we buy and sell abroad in terms of serv- 
ices and capital, as against goods. 


Sugar Agreement | 
Reached in Europe | 


| 
Cuba and Java Among Parties | 


To Restriction Plan Con- 


| 
sidered in Paris | 
1 


ULL agreement has been reached by 

the delegates to the recent sugar con- 
ference in Paris on the Chadbourne 
sugar plan providing for segregation of a 
certain amounts of sugar from world 
stocks to be marketed during the next 
five years, according to cables received in 
the Department of Agriculture. Adop- 
tion of legislation by the countries af- 
fected to place the plan into actual ef- 
fect is expected in May or June, the De- 
partment said. The statement of the 
Department follows in full text: 

Cabled reports from Europe state that 
a full agreement has been reached by 
the delegates to the sugar conference re- 
cently held at Paris in connection with 
the Chadbourne sugar plan. This plan 
cannot be finally signed, however, until 
the necessary legislation has been passed 
by the countries participating, which it 
is expected will probably take place 
some time in May or June. 

As previously stated, the Chadbourne 
plan calls for the segregation of between 
2,200,000 short tons and 2,756,000 short 
tons of raw sugar from the _ present 
sugar stocks on the world market to be 
released over a period of five years, and 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Deficit of Treasury 


To Date Found to Be 
Greatest in Decade 





Rules Proposed 


To Exelude Goods 
Of Forced Labor 


Treasury Interpretation of 


} until Jan. 1, 
| problems confronting the Department re- 


Slight Reduction in Total of 


$878,900,000 May Be 
Made, However, Before 


End of Fiseal Year 





The Department of the Treasury fin- 
ished. the first 10 months of the current 


| fiscal year with the greatest deficit in a 


decade, « total of $878,971,129.05, according 
to officials figures for the 10 months end- 
ing April 30. The Department's daily 
statement, made public May 2, showed 
receipts for the 10 months of $2,679,935,- 
111.36 and expenditures in the same pe- 


This survey will teil us, among other | riod of $3,137,813,740.41. 


things: How 
abroad. 


much American tourists 
How much American in- 
Eow 


tries. much foreigners invested in 


How much foreigners paid 


000,000,000 of investments abroad. How 
much our immigrants sent to their folks 
in the old country. How much we con- 
tribute to foreign charities. \And so on 


: | down through 100 items—through sums 
ble to obtain the exact spent for international advertising, mo- 
| tion-picture royalties, even subscriptions 


to foreign magazines, etc. Those are all 
factors which have a vital bearing on 


;}Such questions as debt settlements. They 
jrepresent the interchange of literally 


billions entirely beyond the contentious 
scope of tariffs. 

And so I am sure that the delegates to 
the International Chamber of Comerce 
will later read with keen interest some of 


| the things that this new Balance of Pay- 


ments study will reveal, as regards the 


of 1928 with | United States in its relation to other na- 


tions, 
Capital Exports 

Here is a “preview” of a few of the 
most striking items: In 1930 the Ameri- 
can money market exported a_ record 
breaking volume of short term capital to 
industrial and other borrowers abroad— 
no less than $443,000,000 of it. Some of 
that stupendous sum consisted of 
drawing down of foreign deposits in the 
United States. while some of it consisted 
of increased American loans and deposits 
in foreign countries. 

Here is another big asset which for- 
eigners derived here: The proceeds of for- 
bonds and stocks floated in the 
United States during 1930 gave foreigners 
new capital amounting to about $905,- 
000,000. 

An “all-time record” was establishéd in 
a type of international transaction that 
is not often discussed. That was in the 
so-called “repatriation” of foreign bonds. 
Here is the situation: In 1930 the prices 
of foreign bonds in this country fell, in 
scores of cases, to absurdly low levels. 
Foreign bankers and others found that 
there was not the usual heavy demand 
for money on the part of business men, 
because of the depression, so they used 


| their surplus funds to buy up the foreign 
| bonds 


Nicaraguan Policies 


| cheap on Wall Street. 


which had become so absurdly 

We call that “repatriating” foreign 
bonds. That movement was very quiet-- 
but it was terrific, unparalleled. The ex- 
act total of our sales of foreign bonds to 


foreigners in 1930 is not yet determined, | 
but it will probably be between $400,000,- | 
| responding 
| deficit on next June 30 would be reduced 
| to $650,030,092. 


000 and $500,000,000. 
So, you see, we imported several hun- 
dreds of millions of long-term capital 


| de fr, 
| yoifd the figure as of April 30, such is 
|}not necessarily the case. 
| the end of April was one that represented 
|@ somewhat larger total than occurs at 
| the end of a month in which income tax 
| installments are due, and since the sec- 
}ond quarterly installment is payable in 
| gune, the possibility remains that the to- 
| tal deficit may be reduced slightly from 
| the present figure. 


| and 
the | 


Additional information was made avail- 


| able as follows: 
While it would appear that with two 
;months of the fiscal year yet to go the) 


might be expected to increase be-| 4 ny orican import list which: “may 


Decline in Receipts Expected 
May and June expenditures may be ex- 
pected to continue on about the present 
average per month of the last 10 months, 
according to the outiook on commitments, 
while, compared with the fiscal year of 
1930, the receipts obviously will decline. 


| This is true as a result of the decline of | 
; almost 40 per cent in income taxes shown 


by the tax returns filed in March. This 
would appear to broaden the distance be- 
tween the receipts and expenditures and 
produce a greater deficit, but the foreign 
governments owing the United States 
semiannual payments on their wartime 
borrowings will make payments in June, 
those remittances will amount to 
about $110,000,000. 

The foreign debtors have the option in 
their refunding agreements of making the 
payments either in cash or in securities 
of the United States. In view of the 
fact that United States securities are 
quoted at par or above, there has been 


The deficit at 


Tariff Provision May Af- 
fect Importation of Sever- 
al Commodities 


Scope of Embargo 


Will Be Determined 


Products of Indentured Labor 
To Be Denied Entry Unless 
Domestic Supply Fails to 
Meet Consumptive Needs 


The Department of the Treasury has 
begun preparations, it was stated orally 
May 2, to meet one of the “most con- 
troversial problems” in its history in the 


|application of section 307 of the Tariff 


Act of 1930 which prohibits importation 
of commodities mined, produced or manu- 
factured in whole or in part by either 
forced or indentured labor unless such 
products are net provided in sufficient 
quantities to mect “consumptive demands” 
irom domestic sources. 

The provisions do not become operative 
1932, but the gravity of the 


quires that work be done at this time in 

the Department because of the unique- 

ness and delicacy of the situations which 

may arise under the law, it was explained. 
First Time in History 

Additional information was made avail- 
able as follows: 

It is the first time in the history of 
this Government that the Treasury has 
been required to administer a provision 
of law that requires it to say when the 
output of any commodity in this country 
is in sufficient quantities to meet “con- 
sumptive demands.” 

Interpreiation of that language may be 
varied and where the line shall be drawn 
will have the effect of placing an absolute 
embargo on impcrtation of a given com- 
modity. No department of the Govern- 
ment heretofore has been called upon to 
make such a decision. 

The provisions are exceedingly ({ar- 
reaching. None knows at this time what 
the scope may be. It has the possibility 
of extending to every commodity listed 


| in the provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930, 


| 
| 





and the probability exists that many of 
them will fall within its provsions. 

Some of the major commodities on the 
fall 
within the provisions—depending upon the 
country of origin—are rubber, coffee, 
sugar, tobacco, jute, lumber, various kinds 
of minerals and furs. 

Forced Labor Used 

It is accepted that forced labor and 
indentured labor are used in many tropi- 
cal countries. Claims have been advanced 
that forced labor is employed in Russia. 
Conditions may also exist elsewhere that 
would require the Bureau of Customs to 
invoke the provisions of law. 

The provision that the prohibition shall 
not obtain if the quantity produced in the 
United States is insufficient to meet “con- 
sumptive demands” obviously will make it 
applicable to rubber. Records show that 
the rubber manufacturers and users in 
this country opposed the absolute embargo 
unless there was a qualification to enable 
imports when none of the commodity is 
produced here. The same provision must 
be considered with fespect to all other 
items potentially in the barred class. 

In deciding whether the statute can be 
invoked, the Treasury and its Bureau of 
Customs face a question with two sides 
and two strong arguments. Those who 
want to import a given commodity logi- 


; cally join with those who have the goods 


| 


to sell, while the domestic groups se king 
to build up their own markets will be op- 
posed. 


There will be no ruling by the Treasury 


no opportunity for the debtor powers to|9" any of the points that may arise un- 


acquire them at a saving to themselves 


der the provisions until they become effec= 


So in all probabiliiy the payments in June | tive. i Seymour Lowman, the Assistant Sec- 
will be in cash and that cash can be ap- | Tetary of the Treasury, having supervi- 
plied to current Government requirements |S!0M Over customs matters, has so in- 


which obviously lessens the spread be- 
tween the total of receipts and expendi- 
tures. 
Surplus Last Year 
The Department's daily statement shows 


{that expenditures for the first 10 months 


of the last fiscal year amounted to $3,346,- 
355,848.01, while the income in the same 
period amounted to $3,201,203,975.67, leav- 
ing a deficit for the time of $145,151,- 
872.34. That amount, however, was con- 
verted into a surplus for the year by the 
remaining two months’ operation and in- 
come, exceeded outgo by $183,789,215 for 
the full year. 

Assuming that the next two months of 
this year would reduce the deficit by an 
amount equal to the reduction in the cor- 
two months last year, the 


But the Treasury does 


[Continued ‘on Page ”, Column 7.1 | {Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


CHILDREN WHO RUN ON ALL FOURS 


SEEN AS PROOF OF EVOLUTION 


Federal Scientist Discusses 


‘Prehuman’ Background of 


Man After Analyzing 400 Subjects 





66 AN ADDITIONAL, very strong, and 

+% exact proof of the evolution of 
man from lower animals” is shown 
clearly in a most recent scientific study 
of the behavior of children “who run on 
all fours,” Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, Curator of 
the Division of Physical Anthropology, 
announced orally at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution May 2. 

From his scientific analysis of data, 
on nearly 400 children who for a period 
actually ran on hands and feet after 
the manner of a quadruped, Dr. Hrdiicka 
explained, the conclusions reveal start- 
ling characteristics stretching back 
through the ancesiry of man millions 
of years to his prehuman stage of de- 
velopment. 

“It is like lifting a curtain from a field 
of knowledge thus far obscur@¥,” he de- 
ciared in explaining that the study was 
entirely novel in that its object was to 
detect prehuman behavior which by in- 





heritance has survived to a greater or 
less degree in spite of the ages which 
now separate man from his remote an- 
cestry. 

The facts reject also the theory main- 
tained by some scientists that man has 
always been an upright animal, Dr. Hrd- 
licka pointed out. Additional informa- 
tion made available follows: 

It is well known to scientists that there 
is a distinct morphological recapitula- 
tion of the history of man in the em- 
bryo, that is, a series of stages prior 
to final embryonic development which 
are characterized by all of the manifes- 
tations of the cntire evolutionary de- 
velopment from the minutest one cell 
organism of simple structure to the 
highly specialized organism of man. 
Every child in its prenatal development 
passes through what is called the phy- 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 








formed representatives of Connectcut 
shade-grown tobacco growers who have 
sought an opinion on the applicability of 
the statute to the long-leaf tobacco of 
Sumatra, 


No necessity exists for a ruling at this 
time, and the Treasury realizes further 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 3.] 


Recognition Extended 
To Arabian Kingdom 


State Department Announces 
Action on Dual Government 








Recognition of the Government of the 
Hejaz and Nejd and its dependencies has 
been extended by the Government of the 
United States, the Department of State 
announced May 2. 

The Department’s announcement fol- 


lows in full text: 
| 


“The American Ambassador at London 
has been instructed to inform the Hejazi 
Minister at that capital that the United 
States extends full recognition to the 
Government of the Hejaz and Nejd and 
its dependencies. 

“The kingdom of the Hejaz and Nejd 


| and its dependencies has been recognized 


by nearly all of the principal governments 
of Europe and it has entered into treaty 
relations with several of these govern- 
ments. 

“In extending recognition on its part 
to the Government of King Ibn Saud, the 
United States takes cognizance of the ac- 
tual existence of that government during 
a considerable period of time and of the : 
successful maintenance within its borders 
of political and economic stability.” 

A description of the Dual Kingdom, 
based upon research in the Library of the 
Department of State, follows in full text: 

The Dual Kingdom of the Hejaz and 
Nejd and its Dependencies includes’ all 
of the Arabian Peninsula except the Arab 
States of the Persian Gulf, the British 


Settlement and Protectorate of Aden, and 
the Kingdom or Imamate of Yemen aq 
the southwestern end of the Peninsula, 
The capital of the Hejaz is Mecca, while 
that of the Nejd is Riyadh. 

No accurate figures are available ree 


{Continued on Page & Columu 6&3 4 
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Election Inquiry ' 
_ Of Senate Is Not 
To Be Postponed 


| |Presence of Bishop Cannon 
At Hearing Not Requested 
|| By. Committee, Senator 
_| Nye Announces 


























I TENTED KEYBOARD | 
World Decline *AFOR TYPEWRITER | 


FIVE MAJOR FOREST AREAS 


New Program in Administering 
Resources of Nation Developed |, 





In: Membership 
Of Trade Unions 


Federal Figures Show Gain 
In Europe and Asistral- 
asia and Decreases in| 
America, Asia and Africa | 


Numerous Changes Made by Department of 
Interior Described by Secretary Wilbur 





Secretary of the Interior 


By Ray Lyman Wilbur | 


As a Nation we have embarked on a, vestigating past abuses. We are here to | 
new period of pioneering. Our Nation’s| help the Indian, not to mourn for him. | 
frontier has dissolved in the Pacific and| The Office of Education has also seen 
reappeared in the laboratory and on the} important changes in the last two years. 
school playground. Changes have been|It was created as a research organization | 
necessary to enable this Department to do| to gather and disseminate information on 
its part in this new pioneering, which) educational methods for the benefit of 
means the wisest use of what we have) the States. But in the course of time it 
instead of the conquest of new lands, new | acquired many administrative functions | 
timber, and new minerals. Our people are | which should have never been loaded upon | 
in the process of adapting themselves to; it. We have relieved it of these adminis- | 
| @ continent. trative functions. ——— = joed 
| 7e tried to direct the Interior | Alaskan natives was transierre oO e 
ances a paths that will fit in | Office of Indian Affairs, and other Alaskan | 
|with this idea of continental conserva- | responsibilities given to the local gov- 
tion, or the wisest use of each of our | ernment. 











[Continued from Page 1.3 
Federation of Trade Unions is still pri- | 
marily a European organization. | 

Because of this unsatisfactory situation, 
Mr. Kummer says, the 1927 congress of 
the International Federation adopted a 
resolution “to investigate the causes of the | 
inadequate manner in which tre Federa- 
tion is organized in order that the Fed- 
eration may become an organization of 
universal scope and influence.” 


| 





| chairman of the Senate select committee 

investigating contributions and expenses 

of senatorial candidates, announced or- 

ally May 2 that the committee will meet 
| | for hearings next week without regard to 
||@ request for postponement asked by 
a Bishop James Cannon Jr., of the Mehod- 

ist Episcopal Church South. The North 

Dakota Senator made public correspond- 
| | ence between himself as committee chair- 
}|man and Bishop Cannon. , 





A patent has just been issued for 
a typewriter having only 14 keys, 
four of which are used for car- 
riage and ribbon control. The 10 
writing keys are positioned in 
alignment with tae tips of the 
operator’s fingers, as shown in 
the above drawing, which was 


| 
| 
| Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
| 


TROPICAL 


PACIFIC 
FOREST 














j : | ITA, ROCKY MT. HARDWOOD 3 SOUTHERN NORTHERN 
In pursuance of that resolution invita- filed in the United States Patent human and physical resources. | Consequently, the Office of Béucation | | FOREST FOREST Sy FOREST FOREST I “The committee will meet beginning 
tions to join the Federation wer: sent to} Office. Each key controls the Tn consequence this is @ periad of tranal- |doubled its research activities. A Divi-| | _|| | Monday, May 4,” Senator Nye said orally, 
17 unaffiliated organizations. In the re- | writing of three characters. sion of Special Problems was created to 





tion for the Interior Department. The 
changes have included a new Indian pol- 
icy; a doubling of the research work of | 
the Office of Education; a survey of the) 
public domain and a fresh approach to} 
its problems; the beginning of Hoover | 
Dam; the harnessing of Kettleman Hills) 


, ‘to consider the general subject of the 
corrupt practices law. A number of wit- 
nesses will be heard at these sessions, 


plies to these invitations the reasons for 
nonaffiliation were set forth. In most} 


cases it was stated that trade wnonen | Ten-key Typewriter 


study education of exceptional children, of 
native peoples, of negroes, and of children 
in sparsely-settled regions. A new divi- 
sion of research and investigations was 
created. A third new division of major 
surveys was organized to supervise work 


The five principal divisions of timber resources of continental — 
States are shown on the above map, prepared by the United States | -Agnone thoes expectes 

Forest Service. In the northern forest region, bordering eastern | Pojtock, of ud Cuber af Ssummaes 
Canada and sending a spur down the Appalachians, the principal | Albert S. Bard, a lawyer, of Philadelphia, 
trees are the spruces, balsam fir, pines, hemlock, maples, beech, oaks, | : ’ 


in the respective country was not yet 
sufficiently developed to allow of affilia- 
tion, particularly as the various individual 


unions had not combined to form a na- 
tional organization. As individual unions 
it is not possible for them to join the 
International Federation because only 
federations of trade unions can become | 
affiliated. 


Other Reasons Cited 


Other reasons for nonaffiliation were 
failure to recognize the advantages to be 
gained as a result of international coopera- 
tion, lack of funds, or the fact that the 
organizations were not prepared to bear 
the expense incident to membership in 
the Federation. 


“The International Federation of Trade 
Unions,” Mr. Kummer says, “has per- 
sistently sought to induce the American 
Federation of Labor to affiliate, and the 
European trade union movement is con- 
stantly stressing the importance of joining 
hands with the trade unions of North 
America. It would mean a great addition 
to the numerical and moral influence of 
the Amsterdam International if that body 
included within its ranks the trade unions 
of the world’s greatest industrial country. 

“However, as yet the relationship be- 
tween the two organizations has not de- 
veloped beyond mutual friendship. The 
American Federation of Labor has ad- 
vanced two objections to affiliation: The 
constitution of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions abrogates the prin- 
ciples of complete autonomy for national 
trade union federations, and the affilia- 
tion would place upon the American Fed- 
eration of Labor a heavy expense, which 
it is not prepared to meet. 


“The soundness of the first objection is 
greatly questioned by the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, which points | 
out that in no instance has the autonomy 
of any of its affiliated organiaztions been 
jeopardized and that such a step would | 
never be contemplated. But this intima- | 
tion has evidently not allayed the fears 
of the American Federation of Labor. In 
any case, no substantial change has taken 





Designed for Easy 
Operation Patented 


oil field; the inauguration of an oil con- 
| servation policy on the public lands; dou- 
bled appropriations for the National Parks 
| building program; a reestablished research 
|program in the Geological Survey; the 





and Protection; the stimulation of a na- 
, | tion-wide attack on adult illiteracy; the 
Im |\transfer of the Pension Buréau to the 
| Veterans’ Administration; the creation of 
|@ new Federal Power Commission instead 


Position of Typist’s Hands 
Remains Unchanged 
Using Machine, Patentee 
Says in Specifications 


A typewriter with only ten keys, each of | prc parks; and many other devel- 
which is in alignment with a finger as | Opments. 


the operator’s hands rest on the keyboard, | yj; . 
is the subject of a patent just issued by | New Goal Established 
For Indian Service 


the United States Patent Soe - 

The patentee, Hirsch Low-Vogel, Vienna, . - : 
hasan, states in his specifications that| This survey of the last two years can 
the principal object of his invention is to 
provide a “writing machine” which will 
be easy to operate and which may be man- 
ufactured with a minimum of cost. 


“It will be seen that the operation of 
a machine of the construction described 
does not require much skill,” the patentee 
states. “It will only be necessary for the 
user to memorize the particular letters, 
punctuation signs and ciphers each finger | 
is to be used for, as the location of his 
two hands and his ten fingers remains 
unchanged during the entire period of 
writing.” 

Each of the ten keys is connected with 
a type bar. The typing face of each bar 
carries at least three characters, these be- 
ing arranged in a longitudinal row. 

When the carriage is in its normal posi- 
tion, the middle character of each row 
will be typed if a key is struck. A shift 
key at the left of the board is provided 
to lift the carriage so the top character | 
of the row on each type bar will come into | 
use. A similar key at the right of the 


The Indian Service has turned the corner. 
Its new goal is to work itself out of a 
job in 25 years. Its new methods center 
on splitting apart the two separate prob- 
lems of the Indian’s personal welfare and 
the protection of the Indian’s property. 
These have been confused during our Na- 
tion’s 100 years of wading in the quag- 
mire of Indian administration. 


Administering the $1,000,000,000 Indian 
estate, scattered through miany States, has 
|been a job of much clerical detail. The 
| problems of health, education, and wel- 


| clerical work. As a result, our Govern- 
ment’s past treatment of Indian problems 
jhas often been from a bureaucrat’s point 
of view. We have coddled and pauperized 
one of our finest racial stocks. Today as 
a result of these methods the average 
Indian has neither the education, the in- 
clination nor the ability to manage his 
own property. 

In Oklahoma today we are faced with 
{the problems of what to do about the 





keyboard brings the lower character into | homesteads owned by certain members of | 


|fare were allowed to intertwine with this | 


| 


} 


White House Conference on Child Health | cae is about to start. 


| 


oi an ex officio interdepartmental board; | rqucation, appointed by President Hoover, 
changes in Alaskan administration; ac-| anq operating with funds provided by Mr. 
| quisition of the Virgin Islands; two new | Julius Rosenwald, is engaged in a nation- 


properly start with the Indian Service. | 


| 


under special appropriations by outside 
specialists. These include a nation-wide 
survey of land-grant colleges, a national 
survey of secondary education, one on the 
professional education of teachers, and so | 

One on the vital subject of school | 


Two Agencies Cooperate 


In Illiteracy Study 
The National Advisory Committee on 


wide study of the relationships of the 
Federal Government to education. Their 
significant report should be available in| 
the Fall. Dr. Henry Suzzallo, now presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation for Edu- | 
cation, is the director of this study. | 

The Department outside of its own ad- | 
ministrative field has cooperated with the | 
National Advisory Committee on Illiteracy. 
Adult illiteracy is a challenge to the Na- 
tion’s pride. Eradication of it in our 
country is a goal which is both feasible 
and necessary. Adult education and new | 
methods of bringing schooling to isolated | 
areas are receiving the vigorous and sci- 
entific attention of this committee, ap- 
pointed with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, and with the Secretary of the In- 
terior as chairman. 

The National Park Service does con- 
servation work in a double sense. Wild 
life of decreasing species is preserved. The 
big trees in the scenic valleys of Califor- 





|nia, the geysers and mountains and wild) 


life of Yellowstone, the peaks and glaciers 
of Glacier National Park and the wonders | 
of Arizona’s Grand Canyon all are ren-| 
dered available to our people by this Bu- |} 
reau’s work. But this kind of conserva- | 
tion is but a means to the real objective | 
of the Park Service, which is the recrea- | 


|tion and education and health of our 


people. 
These two years have seen the road and | 


|/main, but only as an advisory officer as 


birches, aspens and cottonwoods, 


basswood, elms, ashes, northern 


white cedar, tamarack, chestnut, yellow poplar, black cherry, hick- 
ories, black locust and black gum. The central hardwood forest 
region, as shown, lies in the heart of the East, extending from the 


North Atlantic States to Texas. 


Here are found oak, hickory, ash, 


elm, maple, beech, pine, yellow poplar, sycamore, chestnut, black 
walnut, cottonwood, basswood, gum, locust, with some pine and east- 


ern red cedar. 


Pines (long leaf, 


short leaf, lobblolly and clash) 


abound in the southern forest region, and in the bottom lands oaks, 
gums, cypress, yellow poplar, hickories, beech, ashes, maples, cotton- 
wood, elms, sycamore, hackberry, honey locust, bays and magnolias. 
In the Rocky Mountain forest region grow pines, larch, firs, spruce, 


cedars, hemlock, oaks and junipers, 


aspen and cottonwood. Redwood 


is the most distinctive tree found in the Pacific Coast region, but 
Douglas fir is the most outstanding in commercial importance. Other 
timber trees of this region are hemlock, firs, cedars, spruces, pines, 


larches, with some hardwoods. 


The southern pines and the Douglas 


fir are leaders in lumber production in the United States, according 


to the Forest Service. 


The spruce of the Northeast is an important 


source of pulpwood and the central hardwoods contribute much 
wood for furniture and implements. Many other species have impor- 


tant specialized uses. 


In addition to the timber resources of con- 


tinental United States, Alaska has extensive forests containing hem- 
lock, spruces, cedars, pines, cottonwood, birches, aspen and tamarack. 
Porto Rico, the Hawaiian Islands, and a small area in Florida have 


the Secretary of the Interior acts as an | 


administrative officer of the public do- 


a member of the Federal Oil Conservation | 


|Board. This Board consists of the Secre- 
| taries of the Departments of War, Navy, 


Commerce and Interior. Conservation on 
private lands is a State responsibility, | 
and coordination of such efforts by the 
oil States for the benefit of all our people 
is essential. 


Effort to Stop 


Depletion of Reserves 

As to the public domain, seven days 
after taking office we undertook to put 
a stop to speculation, overdrilling, deple- 
tion of our reserves, and loss of Govern- 
ment royalties through overproduction at 


tropical types of forest. 


Alaska railroad was an experiment de- 
signed to help this thinly populated coun- 
try to grow. It costs nearly a million 
dollars a year to run it but the invest- 
ment will justify itself in the future of 
this empire. Our present problem is to 
develop present industries which can fur- 
nish traffic to help bear the burden of 
opening the country. We have available 
a quarter million dollars to make a study 
of the mineral and other resources of 
the region near the railroad. 


Hawaii is a self-governing Territory | 


with a favorable balance of trade and a 
stable future. We share responsibility 
there with the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. 

_The Virgin Islands are a new responsi- 
bility of this Department. We have there 


Pa.; Charles A. Beard, of New Medford, 
Conn., coauthor of “The Rise and Fall of 
American Civilization’; and Prof. Mer- 
riam, of the University of Chicago. 


Bishop Not Summoned 


“The Committee never has summoned 
Bishop Cannon as a witness. It, however, 
lis interested in the investigation of his 
bank accounts in connection. with the 
presidential primary campaign in Virginia 
in 1928.” 

Bishop Cannon in his letter to Chair- 
man Nye, dated April 29 said he had noted 
|reports that the Committee would meet 
| May 6 in regard to his accounts and asked 
|if the hearing could not be postponed 
|until May 8, because, the bishop said, 
|he had conflicting appointments and he 
| wanted to be present at a hearing on mate 
| ters affecting him personally. 


Conflicts in Dates Explained 


| 
| The letter from Bishop Cannon to 
|Chairman Nye, dated April 29, follows 
}in full text: 

I was surprised to note in the press the 
announcement that there would be a 
|meeting of the Committee on May 6 to 
| continue the investigation of the matters 
in which I am concerned. 

“My recollection is that I wrote you that 
the meeting of the College of Bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South 
would be held in Nashville beginning May 
1, and would probably continue into the 
following week. Also that the General 
Board of Missions of the same Church 
would be in annual session on May 5, of 
which board all the bishops are members, 
and to which board the bishops in charge 
of mission fields are expected to make 
reports. I am in charge of the work of 
our Church in Africa and Brazil, and am 
therefore expected to make report on those 
| countries. 

“But, you can well understand that in a 
matter affecting me personally as seri- 
ously as this investigation does, it is to be 
expected that I should be present to hear 


7 : nj|alignment for typing. Spacing is con-/|the Five Civilized Tribes on which the|trail building appropriation more than|a time when there was no need for the | {he ‘yan ae eee — everything that is said. And yet, as I 
— in the relations of the two organi- ~— 2 — <r bars, one on each side.) Government's protective restrictions ex-|qoubled: two new parks, the Great/oil. Accordingly, no prospecting permits S_ acquil ie jsiands | indicated above, it is important that I 
zations.” ’ oO e keyboard. : 


The question of the affiliation of the | 
Russian trade unions to the International 
Federation, or their mutual reapproach- 
ment, has been frequently discussed in the 


pired this last month. A bill to extend 


Ribbon Is Multi-colored Bese ; : 
Two other keys are provided to control | failed in the Senate because of a filibuster. 


use of a multi-colored ribbon so that any | for a generation of new training and not 


| these: restrictions passed the House but) 


| Our program of releasing the Indian calls | 


| 


Smokies in North Carolina and Tennes- 
see and Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico, 
have been created and Isle Royale in Lake | 
Superior, Shenandoah Valley in Virginia, 


|have been issued except where equities 


demanded it, new drilling has been dis- 
couraged and producers have been en- 
couraged to hold their oil in the ground. 


from Denmark in 1917 the population had 
steadily declined for 40 years and industry 
was at a standstill. The islands’ loss of 
importance as a coaling station, due to 
the widespread change from coal to oil as 


should be in Nashville on May 5 and 6, 

“Do you think that the Committee could 
postpone this hearing until May 8, so that 
I could attend to my duties in Nashville 


et ne jand Mammoth Cave in Kentucky have| Over 12,000 permits, or over two-thirds |, fuel, and their loss of i ~ | and get to Washington in time for the 
waste union world of Europe during the pons ange Big gage othe Regd for an overnight eviction. x fe al been authorized as parks. Magnificent! of those outstanding, have been, canceled | port Ci iGalt ran aula ee somtog? . if May - = ——— 
ast few years, Mr. Kummer has informed : : u S confusing at times to tell| sugar-pine areas in Yosemite, privately | for noncompliance with the liberal re-| a : : question, canno e date xed 
the Bureau. ‘The proposal has been ad- ing or following. The patentee states this | @heihier the kndian aitecescee than tus gar-p) the universal use of the radio have since 


vanced chiefly by the British organiza- 
tion. At the meeting of the general coun- 
cil of the federation in January, 1927, the 
British body proposed the convening of a 
conference of representatfves of the fed- 
eration and of the All-Russian Trade 
Union Council without preliminary con- 
ditions by either side. The motion was 
rejected. 
Attitude of Russians 


Since that time the desire to come to 
a working agreement with the Russian 
trade unions has disappeared, mainly be- 
cause of the attitude of the Russians to- 
ward the British trade unions during and 
subsequent to the general strike. One or 
two Russian trade unions were, up to a 
recent date, cooperating with individual 
international trade union secretariats af- 
filiated with the federation, but this was 
little more than a paper relationship. 


feature is incorporated to enable the writer 
to utilize ciphers. 

With three characters on each of the} 
10 bars, allowance is made for the 26 let- 
ters of the alphabet and for four punctu- 
ation marks. The invention is described 
as being particularly adapted for use as 
“a shorthand typewriter.” 

“Owing to the particular arrangement 
of the keyboard, my new typewriter can 
be used by a blind person, as he will not 
need to change his fingers from one key 
to another,” it is stated in the specifica- 
tions filed by the patentee. The patent 
was issued under patent No. 1802921. 


exploiter or the over-ardent sentimental- 
ist. Both varieties find it possible to be 
represented among the lobbyists in Wash- 
ington. Real interest in the Indian is ap- 
preciated; hysteria over a meal of dog 
or horsefiesh or an occasional flea be- 
comes tiresome. There is the same un- 
evenness of habits, brains, dependability 
and property among the Indians as among 
the rest of us. Not even the worst Indian 
reservations at their worst can beat some 
of the alleys of Washington in disease or 
depredation. 


Federal Indian Budget 
Increased by $6,000,000 


The last two years have seen $6,000,000 
added to the Government’s Indian budget. 
Two eminent business men, with fine social 
instincts, Mr. Rhoads and Mr. Scatter- 
good, became Commissioner and Assistant 


Tariff Commission Refuses 
Soy Bean Investigation | 


Announcement of the dismissal of the 
application for investigation with refer- | 


| 
| 


| 





owned, were bought and given to the 
parks by Mr. John D. Rockefeller Jr. His | 
gifts are helping make the Great Smokies 
Park possible. 


Importance of General 


Land Office Emphasized 


Forty-one other private holdings have | 
been eliminated in other parks. George 
Washington’s birthplace, the Yorktown 
battlefield, and Jamestown were added as 
national monuments. We are in the 
midst of the rounding out of the National 
Park system. Three million Americans | 
each year visit our parks. These parks 
are the happiest contact points between 
our people and their Government; both 
gain by it. 

The General Land Office is the agency 
of this Government which has super- 
vised the carving of the public domain 





quirements of te law. 

During all this conservation effort, | 
which precipitated over 200 lawsuits to| 
relax it, we were astonished to be charged, 
without warning, with giving «way some 
$40,000,000,000 worth of oil shale lands. 
As I recall, none of it was claimed to 


| have stuck to our fingers, but our alleged 


generosity was reproved in 14 syndicated 
articles by an exemploye. We were sub- 
sequently able to learn that he had been 
paid $12,000, or 50 cents a word to do} 
the job, provided he stayed on our pay | 
roll until he finished it, and resigned | 
in righteous indignation; $6,000 if we} 
caught him at it and discharged him. |} 


| Another case of a halo getting caught in 


a purse string. 

The Geological Survey is the supervis- | 
ing agency which sees that the oil and) 
gas from the public domain is produced 
without waste. Further, it classifies the 


decreased the sources of support for the | 


residents. They must seek a livelihood 
from the soil and the sea. 

The welfare institutions administered by 
this Depargment are functioning satis- 
factorily. St Elizabeths Hospital for the 
insane, Freedman’s Hospital and Howard 
University, the two latter of particular 
benefit to the Negroes, are all in the midst 
of new building programs. Columbia In- 
eceetion for the deaf continues its unique 
work, 


So much for the individual activities | 
It is adapting its) 


of this Department. 
conservation work to new problems in 
many fields. Despite its wide range, it is 
but one of the many departments of the 
Government, and serves only a part of 
the needs of our people. The coordination 
of all these departments and establish- 
ments is a great task. Their powers are 
derived largely from acts of Congress and 


for May 7? I could be present at least 
at part of the meeting of this most im- 
portant board of this Church. It doe 
seem strange that one of the few dates 
on which I wrote you that I had other 
unusual engagements should be selected 
for this hearing. I must think it was an 
| oversight on the part of the Committee, 

“Kindly wire me at Tulane Hotel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. until Saturday evening 
whether this date can be postponed as 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 


years are only the beginning. The nexg 
25 years should see a complete trans- 
formation in the Nation’s relation to its 
human and physical resources. We have 
tried to chart out a course for our own 
activities which will start us in the right 
direction. 


(The foregoing is the full text of an 


; : into individual homes. Its activities have ; . ier Gecaeed . . | their adaptation to changing conditions, address deliv 1 2 ov i. 

The suggestion of a conference with the| ence to soy beans, and of the filing of |\Commissioner. The Indian Office in Wash- H ith the frontier while settlers |PUblic lands for their wisest use, such as| th orefore p ek ny «ce A iddress delivered May 2 over asso 
Russian trade union organizations was ; z i { & . i Ww kept pace with the frontier while e for agriculture, for water ver. for , cannot be made overnight. The ciated stations of the Columbia 
renewed in 1928 gy peanyzations was | the application for investigation with ref- | ington was reorganized to put administra- | overflowed into State after State. Unfor- | ft agricu wure, 70 water power, tor min- 


ters of Finland and Norway, but this was 
also rejected. In a few smaller countries 
there may still exist a certain for coop- | 
eration with the Russians. This senti- 
ment is extremely restricted, however, and 
shows palpable signs of diminution in con- 
sequence of the unpleasant experience that 
have marked the previous atempts in this 
direction. It is improbable that a further 
demand for coperation with the Rus- 
sians will be submitted from any quarter | 
to the International Federation, according 
to Mr. Kummer. 





Effect of Drought on Crop 
And Stock Pests Studied 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and in the other in a region where rainfall 
was adequate last year. The outbreak 
in the Mississippi Valley has subsided, 
he said. While the loss from killing of 
mules, which are particularly susceptible | 








The drought weakened the resistance of 





| United States Tariff Commission May 2.| 






erence to springings, was made by the| tive responsibility in the hands of direc- 
tors of education, agriculture, and indus- 

In the application for the investigation 
of springings, the Wells Findings Corpora- 
tion of Providence, R. I., applicants, re- 
quested an increse of duty. The petition | 
for investigation of soy beans had been 
filed by the Amerone Products Company 
of Wilmar, Calif. 


fields. 
problems were separated where possible, 
each under an assistant to the Commis- 
sioner. Ten hospitals were completed. An 
| industrial employment bureau to fet the 
Indians jobs was set up. 

New emphasis has been placed on voca- 
tional training. Indian children have been 
kept in school near home instead of at 
distant boarding schools, where possible. 
The retirement age for employes was low- 
ered. Employment standards were raised. 
Sweeping legislative changes in irrigation 
matters, trust estates, reform of penal 
laws, and so on were asked of Congress. 
Indian administration is and always has 
been bound by a deadening tangle of de- 


trees to insect pests and resulted in in-| 
creased numbers of southern pine beetles, 
western pine beetles, and hickory bark 
beetles, Dr. F. C. Craighead, in charge 
of the Division of Forest Insects, stated 
orally. There are probably some other 
forest insects which were benefited by 
the drought, and some that were injured, 
he said, but information on the effects 
of drought on them has never been ob- 
tained. Much timber was destroyed by 





beetles, he said. 


so long as attention is given only to in- 


trial training nationally known in their | 
Property questions and personal | 











tunately, Congress has never given it or 
the States adequate authority to protect | 
the public domain from over-grazing and 
abuse. About 175,000,000 acres remain, 
most of it valuable principally as a source 
of water and for grazing. 

Few of our people realize the destructive 
effects on the water supply of our val- 
leys which may come from over-grazing 
and fires in distant mountain country. | 
When vegetation is uprooted by animals 
or burned by fires the balance of forces | 
which Nature has built up through mil-| 
lions of years is destroyed. Rains, instead | 
of soaking into vegetation and surface | 
soil, run down barren slopes, wash away | 
the surface, carry it as silt into rivers| 
and fill reservoirs, and form disastrous | 
floods instead of permanent streams. The} 
growing value of the soil is lost, homes 


tailed laws, which can not be reformed | @re washed away in distant valleys where | 


the smoke of the forest fires is never seen | 
and the grazing animals are encountered 


| only as mutton chops and roast beef. 


During the last two years the President's | 


powers as to private lands. Consequently, 


; eral development, for timber, etc. 


| and on lesser streams. 


It also 
carries on the great work of making topo- 
graphic maps of the United States. Its 
outstanding work this last year was help- 
ing to arrange a plan of unit operation 


|for Kettleman Hills,.the world’s greatest 


oil field, in California, thereby putting 


| brakes on a potential production of gas- 


oline which would have swamped the in- 


| dustry. 


The Bureau of Reclamation has created 
over $1,000,000,000 of wealth for the Na- 
tion by its seore of reclamation projects 
throughout the West. These have turned 
deserts into prosperous empires in the} 
Salt River Valley in Arizona, and on the 
Rio Grande, the Colorado, the Columbia, 
These new Ameri- 
can communities consume millions of dol- 
lars of eastern products each year, and 
their own products are of such a char- 
acter and come on to the market at such 
a time that there is little competition 
with the great farming aree of the East. 

We have begun a plan of local man- 


still be available for our grandchildren | 
even if used to the utmost now. The 


Department of the Interior has embarked 
on a period of change of which these two 
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Training Needed 
For Teaching of | 
Parents Detailed 


Leadership Listed Among) 
Required Qualifications 
At Closing Session of) 
Education Conference | 


Littte Rock, ArRK., May 2.—Science has | 
discovered so much about behavior, habits, | 
attitudes, and skills of children that the | 
movement of parent education has been 
raised to a professional level which learn- 
ing institutions are recognizing, L. R. Al- | 
derman, specialist in adult education from | 
the Federal Office of Education, explained 
here today. 

Mr. Alderman spoke before the conclud- 
ing session of the National Conference 
on Parent Education held under the aus- 
pices of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation at the call of Commissioner Wil- 
liam John Cooper. 

Training Is Considered 


Miss Bess Goodykoonth, Assistant Com- | 
missioner of the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation, Mrs. Hugh Bradford, president of | 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Sacramento, Calif.. and Ellen 
C. Lombard, Asociate Specialist in Home | 
Education of the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion, presided during the sessions. 

At the final meeting special attention | 
was given to training essential for those 
who aim to teach parents. Qualifications 
were said to involve leadership and pres- 
tige in the work, health, vitality ‘and 
inspiration; they also should be supple- 
mented with certain special and profes- 
sional requirements, such as not less than 
five years experience with children of the | 
pre-school age, and ability to pass certain | 
examination requirements. | 

“The child is still in the midst of the 
world, and, in a new sense, is its greatest 
wonder and its greatest teacher,” Mr. 
Alderman said in pointing to the achieve- 


°. 


Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. 


Requirements Explained 


Dr. Gertrude Laws, specialist in the 
Bureau of Parent Education of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, in 


State departments of education in setting 
up training courses for parent education 
and for the employment of proper in- 
structors. 

“Child guidance clinics, juvenile courts 
and specialists in the field of nervous and 
mental disorders are bringing to atten- 
tion convincing data concerning that part 
of the education of children for which 
parents alone can be responsible,” she 
declared. 

Because parent education involves a 
different kind of education from that 
with which school systems have been 
dealing, it requires special consideration. 
she said. 


Parents neither want educators to pre-| 


scribe for them nor to correct them, the 
speaker continued, hence it has become 
necessary to set up certain standards with 
special reference to child study and par- 
ent education. Such training essentials 
were discussed also by Grace Frysinger, 
Senior Home Economist in the Extension 
Service of the Department of Agriculture, 
Extension Service. 


Practical Aspects Discussed 


Other speakers on professional training 
of leaders in the field of parent educa- 
tion were: George D. Stoddard, Director 
of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Sta- 

@tion, who spoke on the practical aspects 
of training workers, and Flora M. Thurs- 
ton, executive secretary of the Nationai 
Council of Parent Education, New York 
City, who spoke on the theory and tec 
nique of training leaders. Miss Adelaide 
S. Baylor, Chief of Home Economics Ed- 
ucation in- the Federal Board for Voca- 
tion Education, led the discussion. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Alderman 
that there are six outstanding questions 
being asked by school officials in reference 
to professionalizing parent education. 
Jhey are asking what part should the pub- 
lic school take in the movement, and if 
so, does it come within the scope of the 
legal code in administering school funds. 

Another question involves the financing 
of this project. What proportion of the 
funds should be set aside for it? Further- 
mere, to what extent, if at all, should 
regularly employed teachers be expected to 
serve in this field? The query of prepara- 
tion has caused considerable thought. 
What should this preparation consist of? 
Another question raised is whether the 
number of visiting teachers should be in- 
creased. 

Benefits Outlined 


Mr. Alderman outlined the benefits of 
parent education as a stimulus to child 
ambition and achievement. He cited the 
parent teacher education progress in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., cities of New York 
State, and in Oklahoma, California, Iowa, 
Nebraska, and Michigan. 

Other speakers who stressed the im- 
portance of utilizing the forces of parent 
education were: C. A. Fisher, director of 
the University of Michigan Extension Di- 
vision; George K. Pratt, National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene; Emma Pritch- 
ard Cooley, director of Vocational Guid- 
ance in New Orleans; and Julia Wright 
Merrill, Committee on Library Extension, 
American Library Association, Chicago. 


Extermination to Be Avoided 
In Predatory Animal Control 


g 


[Continued trom Page 1.] 
contemplates adequate control, so as to re- 
duce to the minimum the infestation of 
adjacent stock-grazing areas. At present, 


Satisfactory control of the large predators | 


on livestock ranges is not possible. 
The Biological Survey strives to make 
clear that the established policy of the 
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ments of such agencies as the National | 
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INSIGNIA OF FEDERAL 
SERVICE IN STONE 





Carved :nto the stone face of the 
building in the course of con- 
struction as quarters for the De- 
partment of Commerce are a se- 
ries of tablets bearing the in- 
signia of various bureaus and 
services directed by the Secretary 
of Commerce. Among these is the 
device of the Bureau of Foreign 
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Federal Penal Reform Made 





Record Progress Last Year 


Was Made Possible 


Director of Bureau of Prisons Says Advance 


by New Legislation 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


portant of which was to relieve overcrowd- | versify the prison industries so that each 
ing. Through your intervention, the fine| industry on the outside shall be called | 


prison formerly known as the Disciplinary 
Barracks was transferred from the War 
Department to the Department of Jus- 
tice, thus providing housing facilities for 
1,500 prisoners. It is difficult to conceive 
what would have been the situation in 
our crowded penitentiaries if this prompt 
relief had not been afforded. 


There follows an outline of the progress | 


the Bureau has made in recent months: 


1. One thousand acres of excellent farm 
land have been acquired in central Penn- 


sylvania as the site for the Northeastern | 


Penitentiary. Plans have been drawn, the 


contract has been let and the contractor | 


has started building the institution, which 
will be the last word in penitentiary con- 
struction. 


The appropriation for this institution | 


was $3,850,000. The lowest bidder received 
the contract for $2,781,000; all other con- 
tracts, including full equipment, will in- 
crease the sum by about $600,000. The 
Bureau has already returned $250,000 of 
the amount first appropriated. 





and Domestic Commerce, shown 

above; the winged Caduceus is 

surmounted by the date 1912, the 

year in which the Bureau was 
organized. 


Malarial Mosquitoes | 


To Be Used to Treat 


Softening of Brain’ 


Public Health Service Plans | 


Sites for Penal 


Institutions Acquired 
2. The transfer of 1,000 acres at the El 


Reno, Okla., Remount Depot was secured | 


through the cooperation of the War De- 
partment for the erection of the reforma- 
tory authorized west of the Mississippi 
River. Architects have been chosen 


make the necessary changes in the plans! 
already made for the Chillicothe Reforma- | 
It is | 


tory called for by the new location. 
expected construction of this second insti- 
tution will start shortly. 


3. Three thousand acres were trans- | 


ferred to the Department of Justice by 
the War Department at the Camp Lee 
Reservation near Petersburg, Va. Upon 
this tract five temporary metal buildings 
have been erected, which, with the 


To Supply Hospitals With | posea brick administration building, will 


Disease-bearing Insects) 


For Paresis Patients 


an address on the training of lay leaders, | 
explained the requirements and aims of | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
treatment of softening of the brain must 
be confined to hospitals, as a precaution- 
ary measure proposed by 
|Health Service in conjunction with its 
mosquito service. Private cases outside of 
such institutions may not be treated un- 
der the rule. 


Dr. Wagner-Jauregg of Vienna discov- 
ered in 1927 the value of treating paresis, 
or softening of the brain with malarial 
infections. He found that certain “spiro- 
chaets” in the blood which caused paresis 
were destroyed by the effects of malarial 
fever on human beings. 


Development of Treatment 


For his work, Dr. Wagner-Jauregg was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Medicine in 
|/1930. ‘The German method, however, 
which shortly after its discovery was put 
to use in Austria and in most of Europe, 
consisted mainly of transfusing the blood 
of a malarial patient into the system of 
a paresis sufferer. 

The English, however, employed the 
{method of infecting patients suffering 
| with paresis, by means of the malarial 
mosquito, instead of by the direct blood 
transfusion method. The Public Health 
Service is carrying out the work of the 
British in this type of treatment. 

A large number of State institutions 
have put in requests for the cultivated 
mosquitoes, for which the demand at pres- 
ent far exceeds the supply. 

The mosquito of the genus Anopheles 
|of the species Quadrimaculatus has been 
selected as the one to be used for the 
|malarial infection of paresis patients. Ac- 
tual results of the treatment have shown 
that many persons suffering with soften- 
ing of the brain are cured completely, and 
that others are much improved by the 
malarial treatment. 

Malaria fever itself, after it has been 
introduced into the system of a patient, 
is cured easily by the administration of 
quinine. 


Crop Production Loans 


Reach Total of 43 Millions 


j 
| 


Crop production loans approved to May | 


1 by the Farmers Seed Loan Office total 
$43,711,074, and 350,774 loans had been 
made, according to an oral statement May 
|2 at the Department of Agriculture. The 
increase from April 28, the last date for 
which figures were issued, was slightly 
les6 than $1,000,000, it was said. 

The closing date for applieations for 
loans was April 30, it was explained, but 
the total of loans will be raised by ap- 
proval of loans for which the applica- 
tions, dated April 30 or earlier, arrived 
a day or two late, and of loans on appli- 
cations which had to be returned to ap- 
plicants for corrections. 


|Sugar Restriction Plan 
Is Agreed to in Europe 


| 
[Continued from Page 1.] 

| the limitation of exports during this five- 
| year period. These regulations will neces- 
| Sitate crop restriction in the countries par- 


ticipating, in order to avoid piling up of | 


stocks. 

A recent addition to the plan permits 
an increase in export quotas provided the 
price for sugar reaches 2 cents and above 
per pound f.o.b. Cuba and remains there 
for a period of 30 days. With an increase 


{automatically increased by 5 per cent. 
| With a Cuban price of 2% cents per pound 
f. o. b. an additional 2% per cent of the 





to 2 cents per pound the quotas will be) 


Bureau in this economic field is one of | quotas will be permitted, at the discretion 
control rather than complete eradication | of the Commission. 

of any species. “The Survey,” as Stan-| In the event prices advance to 2% cents 
ley P. Young, in charge of the Bureau’s| per pound, an additional 5 per cent of the 


Division of Predatory-animal and Rodent 
Control, said recently, “is not embarked 
upon a general extermination program, 
but with, every proper consideration for 
conservation interests it has as its objec- 
tive in this field the adequate local con- 
trol of injurious mammals. Only by such 
control can the burdensome losses suf- 
fered by farmers and stock raisers be re- 
educed to the minimum. and beneficial 
forms of wild life protected from undue 
destruction by their natural enemies. 
Though this policy in some cases may 
mean local extirpation of harmful forms, 
it will not result in the complete eradi- 
cation of any species that adds to the 
wild when far removed from industrial 
operations.” 

A recent publication of the Biological 
Survey states briefly the necessity and 
legal authorization for predatory-animal 
and rodent control, and consolidates in a 
few pages the fundamental instructions 
issued to control workers and the safe- 
guards tha’ they should observe for the 
protection of useful wild species, domes- 
tic stock, and human beings. Copies 
of Miscellaneous Publication No. 115-MP, 
on the control of rodents and predators 
may be had on request addressed to the 
Office of Information, Department of Ag- 
Witulture, Washington, D. C, 


export quotas, including the 242 per cent 
|given in the second case above, must be 
released for export. The countries par- 
ticipating 
Cuba, Java, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, and Belgium, all im- 
portant sugar exporting countries. 


io ee a 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


May 2, 1931 





The President made no set engage- 
ments to see callers during the day. 
Instead, he devoted his time almost en- 
tirely to the preparation of the address 
he plans to make on May 4 before the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
meeting to be held in Washington. 

12:30 p. m.—The Secretary of Com- 
merce, Robert P. Lamon, called to dis- 
cuss Department matters. 


3:15 m.—Former Representative 


p. 
Franklin W. Fort, of East Orange, N 
J., called to discuss his recent trip to 
Arkansas. 


in the Chadbourne plan are| 


house 600 inmates at the extremely low 
cost of $150,000. 

4. Five of the permanent buildings for 
the Chillicothe Reformatory are prac- 
tically completed. It is expected $1,000,- 
000 worth of additional construction will 
be accomplished during the current year. 

5. For the location of the hospital au- 
thorized for defective delinquents, a site 


the Public| has been donated by the City of Spring- 


field, Mo., free of charge to the Govern- 


;}ment, located in the Ozark region and} 


well connected by transportation. Archi- 
tects are drafting plans for this unique 
institution. An appropriation of $2,500,000 


| has been granted for the construction. 


| Four Federal Jails 


|Under Construction 


|. 6. The construction of four Federal jails 
is under way. 

(a) The unused mint at New Orleans 
| is being converted, through the courtesy 
;of the Treasury Department, into a jail 
for the Louisiana district. 

(b) A stone building originally designed 
as a prison and purchased at about one 
quarter of its cost is being adapted for 
jail purposes in Montana, at Billings. 
| (c) Architect’s plans have been 
pleted and a site selected for a $350,000 
jail farm at El Paso, Tex. 
| (d) Plans have been drawn and several 
| sites are under consideration for a jail in 
the Detroit area. 





| “Despite the record breaking speed with | 
| which the above construction projects have | 


|been launched, it was apparent, even 
with the use of the disciplinary barracks, 
that some immediate relief must be pro- 
vided in order that trouble be avoided in 
our penitentiaries. We took advantage 
|of the statute authorizing the establsh- 
ment of prison camps for the construc- 
tion of roads, trails and other Government 
| works. 

| Here again, the War Department coop- 
|erated with us in an effective manner, 
; making possible one of the most humane 
|and necessary accomplishments of the 
| Bureau whereby an average of about 1,200 
| penitentiary prisoners have been kept at 
| work in such prisons camps on Govern- 
;ment reservations, separately housed, and 
| officered entirely by employes of the Bu- 
reau of Prisons. 


| Eight Prison Camps 


Are in Operation 


The first camp was established at Fort 
Bragg. N. C., in March, 1930. By Septem- 
| ber, 1930, eight of these camps were in 
; Operation. The population of these camps 
on March 24, 1931, was as follows: 

Fort Bragg, 398; Camp Dix, 57; Camp 
| Lee, 180; Camp Lewis, 117; Maxwell Feld, 
| 116; Fort Meade, 200; Fort Riley, 69; Fort 
| Wadsworth, 103; total, 1,240. 

These camps have been eminently suc- 
|cessful. To the extent operated, they 
|have solved the problem of overcrowding 
|}and idleness. No bloodhounds, guns or 

walls surround these camps. A strict 

honor basis is maintained. The men are 
|expected to give to the Government eight 
|} hours of honest work each day. Not only 
are the advantages present of work in the 
}open air, but the War Department is 
having service rendered to it for which 
}it does not pay a cent; no work is taken 
away from free laborers on the outside. 

The number of escapes from these camps 
has been negligible, demonstrating that 
a large proportion of Federal penitentiary 
prisoners can be trusted to work out their 
sentences in much less secure institutions 





essary. 


Special Training Provided 
For Officers of Prisons 


No prison system can be equal to its 
task unit] it is composed of loyal, intel- 
ligent and resourceful employes. On Jan. 
1, last, the Bureau established a school 
for prison officers, from which 120 trained 


the service. 
extended to all our prison employes; for 
the first time the new instittuions will 
be presided over by a warden and deputy 
warden chosen from the classified lists. 
Many new positions of importance in the 
discipline of prisoners are being filled by 
|workers of superior training and educa- 
tion. 
| One of the acts of last May provided 
for a reorganization of the Bureau of 
Prisons and an increase in its staff, con- 
| sonant with the growth of its responsi- 
| bilities. The personnel in the central of- 
| fice has been nearly trebled; it has been 
| reorganized along the lines best suited 
to meet the needs of the field and the 
institutions. 

A splendid staff of active and intelli- 
gent men and women has been recruited. 





The work has been divided into a fiscal | 


!and personnel section, a division of wel- 
fare and education, a division of prison 
industries, and a division of parole. 
The enabling act passed by Congress is 
one of the most progressive and enlight- 
ened pieces of legislation on this subject 
ever enacted. Under it the prisons may 
use inmates to supply the wants of other 
Government Departments. They may not 
enter into competition with free industry, 
depress prices or otherwise interfere with 
private business, in any illegitimate way. 
Plans have been made already to di- 





to | 


pro- | 


com- | 


than have been traditionally thought nec- 


prison gudrds have been graduated into} 
The Civil Service has been | 


upon to bear only its proportionate share | 
of the necessary burden which comes from | 
}maintaining our prisons. To maintain | 
; them in idleness is expensive, inhuman | 
}and disastrous. To employ them in the 
; Satisfaction of the Government’s own 
needs has been recognized by both capital 
and labor as a fair compromise. | 

Before the passage of this act the indus- | 
tries were limited to weaving textiles and | 
;making shoes. We now have in addition | 
brush making, broom manufacture, mak- 
ing mail bags, baskets, wooden furniture, | 
ice making, printing and laundry. A 
foundry and leather goods shop soon will 
be opened. 


Improvement of Statistical 


Services Is Described 


Heretofore statistics with reference to 
the character of penitentiary prisoners 
were meager and inaccurate; practically 
nothing was known with reference to the 
thousands of Federal prisoners in jails. 
Coincident with the establishment of the 
Bureau there was set up what promises 
to be an adequate statistical section 
whereby we shall be able to give informa- 
| tion bearing upon the number and char- 
acter of penitentiary and jail prisoners 
with greater promptness and certitude. 

The importance of the business side of 
prison work has not been overlooked. New 
accounting systems have been developed, 
controlled from the central office. Com- 
missaries and cost accounts have been set 
up. Boiler plants have been studied and 
many recommendations made for their 
|} more economic operation. 

_ Expert engineers have studied the ques- 
tion of fire menace in our institutions. 
Fire drills are regularly held and the im- 
portance of fire prevention is well under- 


proved. 


A full time Board of Parole has been 
organized, consisting of Honorable Arthur 
| D. Wood, of Michigan, formerly Juvenile 
Court Judge and later Parole Commis- 
sioner for that State, who has been se- 


lected as chairman of the Board; Irvin | 


B. Tucker, Esq., formerly United States 
Attorney for the Eastern District of North 
Carolina, and Dr. Amy N. Stannard, psy- 


of St. Elizabeths Hospital. 





| Administrative Officials 
Relieved of Parole Duty 


June, 


1930, and in operating to re- 
lieve 


overworked administrative officials 





intelligently 
granting of 


discharge has _ placed 
paroles on a more scientific 


| basis and has resulted in these matters | 


| receiving more prompt and efficient at- 
tention. 


The supervision of all persons discharged | 


from our Federal prisons has been taken 
from the institutions and placed in the 
hands of a parole supervisor in this Bu- 
reau. On July 1, 1929, 963 prisoners were 
| under supervision. On March 1, 1931, 2,- 
638 paroled prisoners were under the su- 
pervision of probation officers or other 
qualified persons. Scientifically adminis- 
tered, the benefits of parole as a protec- 
tive manner of releasing prisoners cannot 
be questioned. 


It is a real pleasure to record prompt 
and substantial increase in the Federal 
| probation system following the passage of 
enabling legislation and the increase in 
the annual appropriation from $25,000 to 
$200,000. Last July there were eight Fed- 
eral probation officers, today there are 53. 
Most of them are men of 
ability and devotion. 
| persons were on probation, 
are 9,253. 


Twice as many Federal offenders are 


being given the benefit of limited control | 


|}and guidance under a humane and scien- 


tific system, whereas, heretofore the court | 


|must either commit a man to jail or a 
penitentiary or else release him entirely 
The Federal courts now have the option 
of making a sincere effort to rehabilitate 
many of those convicted of crime without 


ment. 


| Federal Prisoners 
Committed to Jails 


and operated institutions, there are an 
equal number of short-term prisoners and 
persons waiting trial distributed among 


over 1,000 different jails and county in-| 


stitutions. Congress in recent legislation 
placed upon this Bureau the responsibility 
for the proper care and treatment of this 
difficult class, 

The establishment of several Federal 
jails is contemplated in additiont to the 
four referred to above, but it is unlikely 
and inadvisable that the Federal Govern- 
ment should attempt to set up a system of 
Federal jails to parallel those operated 
by the local authorities. 

The jail situation is notoriously bad. 
Lax control, dirt, disease, lack of ventila- 


tion and proper food, indifference on the | 


part of local communities, have made the 
county jail in many places such that it 
is with great reluctance that the Federal 
Government permits prisoners to remain 
therein. 

It is hoped that it will be possible so to 
manage the few Federal jails that they 
will be models of discipline and cleanli- 
ness, that they will set new standards in 
the care of misdemeanant and uncon- 
| victed persons. 

Hitherto there were two jail Inspectors 
to cover the country. Now there are five 
and three more have been authorized for 
the next fiscal year. These inspectors are 
rapidly listing those jails which meet the 
higher requirements of the Bureau and 
|are cooperating with State authorities to 
| better conditions. Jails which do not come 
|up to the standard are being condemned 
|and the attempt is made to house Fed- 
eral prisoners under conditions of which 
the Government need not be ashamed. 


Health and Educational 


Facilities Are Provided 


Ih collaboration with the other two de- 
partments mentioned in the law, the site 
for the first narcotic farm has been 
chosen and an initial appropriation has 
|been made for its construction. Consid- 
lerable relief will be afforded the Federal 
prisons during the next two years through 
the transfer of drug cases to these special 
institutions. 

Following the enabling legislation, the 
United States Public Health Service has 
reorganized and enlarged medical and 
psychiatric work in our prisons. Today 
we have what is unquestionably the most 
adequate and intelligently staffed medical 
department of any prisons in the country. 
It is recognized that a sound medical] and 
psychiatric foundation is necessary for 
any welfare program. This is being pro- 
| vided. 

Opportunities are being afforded to all 
inmates who desire it and who can profit 
therefrom to receive the benefit of ele- 





stood. Food and dietaries have been im- 


chiatrist and former member of the staff | 


The Board has been functioning since | 


of a duty which they could not well and| 
the | 


intelligence, | 
A year ago 4,102) 
today there | 


the expense or stigma of a prison commit- | 


While there are approximatery 13,000} fon ai ard . 
Federal prisoners in Government-owned | of the individual to the end that the re- | 
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TYPE OF CALIFORNIA FIRE TRUCK Varied Comment 





The Agricultural Extension Service of the University of California, a 
State institution, has developed several types of fire-fighting trucks, 


primarily for fighting timber, brush, grass and grain fires. 
fighting truck shown in the photograph, oné type developed by the 
State, is equapped to fight both structural and field fires, and is de- 
signed for the protection of villages and the adjacent rural area. 


U se of Trucks to Fight Roadside Fires 





|Number of Vehicles Being Increased Rapidly as Value| 
Against Timber Blazes Is Demonstrated 


| By M. B. Pratt 


State of California 


Forester, 


The use of motor vehicles for fighting | 


timber, brush, grass and grain fires in 
California dates back to 1917 and 1918, 
| when the Agricultural Extension Service 
|of the University of California promoted 
| the formation of over 200 rural fire dis- 
tricts primarily as a food conservation 
| measure. 

At that time many of these rural fire 
;companies used trailers on which were 
| loaded hand tools, water cans, sacks and 
|soda acid fire extinguishers. In case of 
| fire the first automobile to arrive hitched 
| on to the trailer, sometimes with very poor 
| results to the automobile. 

The next step was the mounting of fire 
| fighting equipment on passenger cars or 
light truck chassis. Then it was found 
| by farmers that power sprayers made good 
fire-fighting outfits and in order to get 
them quickly to fires they were mounted 
on motor trucks on which water tanks 
were also placed. 


In about 1920 another development took 
| place when several trucks carrying water 
tanks were equipped with lightweight for- 
est-fire pumping units. Improvements 


rience on rural fires, until at the pres- 


cation has been installed in each institu- 
tion. In many he has been given an as- 
sistant in both classical and vocational 
lines. ‘Thcusands of inmates are being 
sent out of prisons and reformatories bet- 
ter able to cope with industrial conditions 
than when they entered. 


The educational program is_ being 
planned under a division of education and 
welfare headed by the outstanding au- 
thority on prison education, and is de- 
signed upon an approved plan of modern 
adult education and is to be combined with 
practical instruction in preparation for a 
self-supporting trade. 


| Individual Attention 


Expected for Convicts 


One hears much today about the fail- 
ure of the prisons to reach the problem of 
the individual. Although perseverance, in- 
telligence and devotion are required to 
reach the solution of our problem, real 





done. Routine physical and mental exami- 


data bythe newly appointed warden’s as- 
sistants, frequent meetings of the staff to 
consider these findings, the extension of 
opportunities for vocational and industrial 
training and the improvement of educa- 
tional and library facilities are bringing 
about the desired end. 

When positions authorized for the com- 
ing fiscal year have been filled, we shall 
have in each institution a small number 
of trained men who will be given the op- 
portunity to concentrate upon the study 


sources above referred to may be brought 


sist in the solution of his particular prob- 
| lem. 

We are not yet out of the woods by a 
considerable margin. Our main peniten- 
tiaries are still grievously overcrowded 
They are too overcrowded to permit of 
carrying out the above program com- 
pletely. It will take much patience and 
intelligence to supplant the traditions 
which have governed our prisons for so 
many years with a system of scientific 
discipline. It will not be enough to 





past, unless we can substitute for them 
the stern discipline of self-education and 
self-improvement. 


Effect of Revision 
Of Prison System 


the result of new buildings, decent living 


prison guards, probation and parole and 
efforts to educate the individual. Will it 
remove the fear of punishment? Can we 
improve the prisons and yet deter the 
potential criminal? I believe we can. 
While our new prison system is to be 
built around the concept that all its pris- 
oners must be returned to society and 
that society is not protected unless they 








The fire- 





In California Prevents Large Losses | 


Given on Tax and 


Tariff Proposals 


Seven Senators Express 
Views on Suggestions 
Made at Chamber of Com- 


merce Convention 








A number of Senators joined in a sym- 
posium of oral views on May 2 in con- 
nection with suggestions of lower tariff, 
lower taxes and other ideas expressed by 
Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the Board 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States at its convention in Atlan- 
tic City, N. Y., on May 1. 

The Chamber at its convention, which 
a number of Federal officials attended, 
adopted a series of 25 resolutions, which 
among other things proposed study of 
taxation effects on the cost of living, use 
of interest payments from foreign gov- 
ernments toward meeting Government ob- 
ligations rather than a reduction of the 
Federal debt, relief from international 
double taxation, reduction in the Federal 
income capital gains tax, oppostion to 
|sales tax, and other matters. 


Reduced Foreign Debt Opposed 

Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, commenting 
on the proposals, announced opposition 
to any further reduction of the foreign 
debt and Senator Bingham (Rep.), of 
Connecticut, said tariff revision would do 
more harm than good at the present time. 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, stated 
the Atlantic City conference seemed 
unanimous against increased taxes on 





ent time the rural fire-fighting truck is 
a recognized factor by the Board of Un- 
derwriters of the Pacific in considering 
credits on insurance rates on standing 
grain in districts where these trucks are 
located. 

Not only that, but the Board is con- 
sidering the extension of insurance con- 
cessions on structures where the rural fire 
control organization and apparatus meet 
with its requirements, since it has been 
demonstrated that rural fire trucks have 
been instrumental in preventing large 


| structural property losses. 


|Rural Fire Apparatus 


ameliorate the rigors of the prison of the| whereas, there were only three in use in 


Evolved Gradually 


The gradual evolution of the rural fire- 
fighting truck in California from a very 
simple piece of apparatus to an efficient 
mechanism which compares very favor- 


|ably with the apparatus used by city fire 


have gradually been made based on expe- | 


departments, was largely due to the ef- 
forts of Prof. J. P. Fairbank, extension 
specialist in agricultural engineering, Uni- 
versity of California; F. E. Burnside, shop 
superitnendent, and R. H. Stalnaker, 
equipment engineer, both of the State 
Division of Highways at Sacramento. 
The rural fire problem was presented to 


mentary education. A supervisor of edu-| these experts by the State Division of 


Forestry, which desired efficient fire-fight- 
ing trucks at a reasonable cost. Since 
there was no truck on the market that 


| satisfied that need an intensive study was 


in use 
d and 


made of all types of apparatus 
and the ideas gained were adapte 


{improved upon as experience in the field 
| dictated. 


progress has been made toward the estab- | 
lishment of a system whereby this can be} 


nations by the Public Health Service, the | 
collection of important social and personal | 


to bear in their proper proportion to as-| 


The State fire-fighting trucks were made 
at the State highway shops. In their de- 
sign many factors had to be considered 
since it was recognized that each truck 
must be a general purpose outfit. 
traverse road surfaces varying from pave- 
ments to mountain trails; from trunk 
highways to plowed fields. 

It must climb 20 per cent grades and 
follow sharp curves with side clearances 
barely sufficient for passenger automo- 
biles. It must carry its own water to 
fight fires on the run, and refill its tanks 
from streams, irrigation ditches or wells, 
or stand and pump for long periods from 
such sources. , 


It must be subject to severe abuse from 
the driver who may not have the experi- 
ence necessary to handle the apparatus 
calmly in an emergency and it must be 
built at a cost within the reach of lim- 
ited State budgets and rural fire district 
resources. 

It is apparent that the experts had a 
difficult problem before them but the 
type of apparatus evolved has set a stand- 
ard which many equipment manufactur- 
ers are now endeavoring to reach. 


Two Trucks Saved 
$132,000 in Property 


The State Division of Forestry is con- 
vinced that the advent of motorized fire- 
fighting equipment has wrought wonders 


jin the protection of the forests, fields and 


| dena, the 


| 000, besides a vast 


| by 


You may ask the question what will be} 


conditions, improved diet, better qualified | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


watersheds of California 
Deputy 


According to 
State Forester Coupe of Pasa- 
two State fire trucks stationed 
in southern California during the 1929 
fire season saved properly valued at $132,- 
amount of watershed 
which it is impossible to evaluate. 

Last season there were 24 fire-fighting 
trucks in southern California being used 
the State, government, county and 
other fire protective organizations; 


1928, 


During the coming fire season the State | 


Division of Forestry will have 20 trucks 
in the field, which will probably be the 
largest fleet of State motorized equipment 
in the United States. An increase of 10 
trucks is being made over that of 1930 
since reports from the State Rangers have 
shown that the trucks in use during the 
past fire season fought 443 fires and saved 
property valued at $400,000. 

At the recent meeting of the Rural Fire 
Institute at the Southern Branch of the 
University of California at Westwood, 20 


| different types of fire-fighting trucks were 


on display ranging from those with tanks 
carrying 600 gallons 


to those carrying 
1,500 gallons. 


Both types of trucks have 


It must 


are returned mofe efficient, more honest | their place in the fire-fighting program | 
and less criminal than when they went depending on the type of country they 
in, at the same time I believe that even | serve. 

such punishment need not lose its de-| In 1929, 86 per cent of all fires that 


those the meeting represented. Senator 
Hull (Dem.), of Tennessee, asserted that 
|there was in Mr. Barnes’ suggestion an 
endorsement of the principle that a typi- 
|cal high tariff would strangle foreign trade 
|while Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Mis- 
| Sissippi, spoke along the same line. Sen- 
ator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, re- 
served judgment until he studied the pro- 
ceedings at Atlantic City. 

Senator Borah said: “There was only 
one thing that I gleaned from the pro- 
ceedings at Atlantic City and that was 
that no Moses appeared. Congress has 
been fearfulyl criticized for having no 
|plans. It would appear from the results 
of the Atlantic City meeting that there 
were no plans submitted there. They were 
|only clear-and conclusive and unanimous 
|on one thing and that was that they did 
|not want any increased taxes levied on 
|those who were there represented.” 


| Senator Watson stated: “I am unalter- 
!ably opposed to any furthes reduction of 
|foreign debts. No more liberal terms 
than those now existing will be supported 
by the American people. In fact these 
|terms are so liberal that great difficulty 
was experienced in getting them past the 
Senate because of their liberality.” 


Senator La Follette Comments 


Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wiscone- 
sin, declared that the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Atlantic City gives a clear indication that 
the industrial and financial leadership as 
represented in that body seeks to avoid 
any responsibility for the conditions which 
began with the stock market crash of 
October, 1929. He said the one commit- 
ment the Chamber of Commerce seems 
willing to make is that they are opposed 
|to any increase in income and inheritance 
taxes. 


Senator Bingham (kep.), of Connecti- 
cut: “To revise the tariff at all at this 
time would do more harm than good be- 
;cause of the uncertainty it would create. 
| As far as I am able to judge Mr. Barnes’ 
statement is not representative of more 
|than a very small group of international 
| bankers, importers and retailers. World 
| conditions, more than anything else, are 
responsible for the present depression in 
the United States. The low price of sil- 
|ver and the low price of raw materials 
|which we buy are also factors working 
|against exchange of trade between the 
United States and other countries. I am 
opposed to any change at present in the 
tariff law.” 


‘Navy Announces Names 
| Of New Light Cruisers 


Secretary of the Navy Charles Francis 
Adams has assigned the name of U. S. S. 
|Tuscaloosa” to Light Cruiser Number 37 
now building at New York Shipbuilding 
Company, Camden, N. J., and the U. S. S. 
“San Francisco” to Light Cruiser Number 
38 now building at Navy Yard, Mare Is- 
land. 

Contract for Light Cruiser Number 37 
was awarded to the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Company Feb. 14, 1931, and award for 
construction of Light Cruiser Number 38 
was made to the Navy Yard, Mare Island, 
Oct. 15, 1930. Both cruisers are of the 8- 
inch gun, 10,000-ton type, and represent 
the last two 8-inch-gun cruisers which 
may be laid down by the United States 
| before 1933 under the provisions of the 
London Naval Treaty.—Issued by the De- 
partment of the Navy. 


Simplified Legal Code 
Is Enacted in Missouri 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., May 1, 
| Governor Henry S. CauMield has signed 
|50 bills passed by the Legislature to re- 
|peal obsolete sections of the Missouri 
statutes. 

The measures were prepared by the 
State Revision Commission, composed of 
an equal number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, and were adopted in each 
house without opposition. They tend to 
{simplify the civil and criminal code of 
the State, according to the Commission. 

















structive. 

A prison need not have dirt, idleness, 
graft and cruelty to deter persons from 
committing crime. A strict program of 
prophylaxis, industry, enforced education 
and fair discipline with a modicum of 
constructive recreation will certainly not 


society. If the experience of punish- 
ment makes possible an acquaintance for 
the first time with some of the higher 
things of life, it may still be a very de- 
sirable disciplinary experience. 

What we have done, therefore, may be 
said to be but an introduction to the real 
job which lies ahead. It is difficult, but 
not impossible. It may be said the effi- 
cacy of such a prison system has never 
been proved. But certainly the failure of 
the old system has been demonstrated and 
there are not lacking evidences with our 
| juvenile institutions, with our women’s 
|reformatories and in some of our more 
jenlightened State prison systems that the 
modern systems are more effective. 

The realization of the possibilities which 
this program presents will require perse- 
verance, intelligence and faith in the ulti- 
mate worth of human nature, but they 


can be realized. 
(Signed) SANFORD BATES, 





terrent value simply because it is con-| started on areas under State supervision 


in southern California started along the 


jroads and highways where it was pos- 


induce people to commit depredations on! 


sible to drive directly to the fire with a 
truck. This in itself shows why the num- 
ber of trucks have increased in that re- 
gion, Likewise they are increasing all 
over the State since their value 


has been amply demonstrated. 


Mechanical Fly Is Built 
To Show Peril to Health 


A giant mechanical housefly, two feet 
in height, is being constructed in the 
Office of Exhibits, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 





It will be a part of an educational ex-| 


hibit showing why the housefly is a men- 
ace to health and how this widely distrib- 
uted pest may be controlled, particularly 
on farms. The fly will illustrate by char- 
acteristic actions how it carries 
from place to place. 

A motor is concealed in the body of 
the insect and the electric current 
its operation is brought in by wires con- 
cealed in the fiy’s legs—Issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. 


? in the} 
protection of all kinds of rural property | 


bacteria | 


| pla 





ytime 
It’s playtime at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. Come down to the 


Absorb the sun. Breathe 
deep the fresh sea air. Play golf. 
Squash. . .. Punch a bag in the 
gymnasium. Walk for miles 
along the shore. In the back- 
ground is the friendly comfort 
that has made these two-hotels- 
in-one so justly famed. Write 


sea. 





for information. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC Cuveyst 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 


for | 
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Fees of Attorney Denial of Registration of Mark New Cases Filed © 
Paid by County ‘Montevallo’ for Coal Sustained  ()yn Docket of the 


Held Tax Exempt 4pptic 





Status as Employe of Board | 
Ruled Unaffected by| 


Maintenance of Private court 


Office and Practice 


New ORLEANS, LA. | 
Untrep STATES OF AMERICA 





v. 
J. TURNER BUTLER. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 
No. 5876. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Southern District of Florida. 

E. P. Hucues, RayMOND F, Brown and | 
Evcene E. ANGEvINE for appellant; J. 
Turner BuTLER and J. RosertT SHERROD 
for appellee. 

Before Foster, 
Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
April 17, 1931 

Foster, Circuit Judge.—Appellee sued 
to recover income taxes amounting to 
about $2,000.00. which had been assessed 
on compensation received by him as at- 
torney for Duval County, Fla. for the} 
years 1919, 1920, 1921 and 1922, paid un- 
der protest. From an adverse judgment 
the United States appeals. 

The findings of fact of the District 
Court are not objected to. The following 
material facts appear from the record. | 
Apellee was employed Feb. 4, 1919, by the 
Board of Commissioners of Duval County, 
Fla., to represent it as its legal advisor. 
His term was to run as long as his serv-| 
ices were satisfactory and it extended 
through the year 1922, until the then 
Board went out of office. 

His salary was fixed by resolutions eI 
the Board and covered compensation for 


Srstey and HvTCcHESON, 


Before GranaM, 


a decision of the Commissiong 
affirming a decision of the examiner of 
trade-mark interferences, sustaining “the 
opposition of appellee to the registration 
| of the trade mark **‘Montevallo” and deny- 
ing registration thereof. 


Record of Previous 
| Litigation on Marks 


arnt Found N ot to Have Had Requisite | 
Exclusive Use of Trade Brand 





MONTEVALLO CCOAL MINING COMPANY 
v. 
Littts Geme Coat Company. 
of Customs and Patent Appeals. | 
Pat. Appl. No. 2650. 


Appeal from the commissioner of Patents. 


Opposition No. 8110. 


SapLer (Ross & Ross and Nessir and | 
Saver of counsel), for appellant; Harry 
H. Semmes, DoweGias Arant (SEMMES & | 
Semmes and BRADLEY, BALDWIN ALL | 
Wurrt of counsel), for appellee. | 
Presiding Judge, and | 
BLAND, HaTFIELD, GARRETT and LENROOT, | 
Associate Judges. 


Opiniom of the Court 
April 15, 1931 
Lenroot, J—This is an appeal from 
rof Patents 


The applicatiom here in issue was filed 


on Feb. 2, 1927, amd is for registration of 
said mark under the 10-year proviso of | 
the Trade Mark Act of Feb. 20, 1905. 
said application 
the name “Montevallo” was in actual and 
exclusive use as a trade mark by it or its 
| predecessors for the 10 years next preced- 
ing Feb. 20, 1905. 
mining coal at Aldrich, Ala., from a seam) 
of coal known as the “Montevallo Seam” 
and selling such coal in several States in 
the South. 


In 


appellant declared that 


Appellant is engaged in 


The opposition is based upon the lack | 


attendance at all meetings of the Board, | Of exclusive use by appellant of the word 


‘ 


preparation of resolutions and contracts, 
legal advice and services in litigated mat- 
ters of an ordinary mature. He was car- 
ried on the pay roll of the Board and was 
paid his salary monthly. In addition he 
was allowed extra compensation for serv- 
ices in connection with certain litigated 
cases and bond issues. 


Directed by Board 

During the entire period of his employ- 
ment he was continuously under the di- | 
rection and control of the Board. He | 
frequently advised with and received in- 
struction from them. He was employed 
to represent the county in all matters of 
a legal nature and was expected, without 
express orders from the Board, to repre- 
sent and defend the county in all such 
matters. He was not employed in each 
particular instance. He maintained his 
private law office but devoted 75 per cent | 
of his time to attending to his duties as | 
atorney for the Board, which he did not | 
allow his private practice to interfere 
with. 

This case is identical as to its facts 
with the case presented in Blair v. 
Mathews, 29 F. (2d) 892, in which we held 
in favor of the taxpayer. However, the 
Government relies upon the leading case 
of Metcalf and Eddy v. Mitchell, 269 U. S. 
514, and subsequent decisions, applying the 
principles announced in that case to va- 
rious other combinations of facts. , 

We may assume that under the ruling 
in the Metcalf and Eddy case that ap-| 
Pellee was not an officer, as his position 
Was not created by express statute, he 
did not take an oath, and his tenure of 
office, emoluments and duties were not 
fixed by law. We may also pass without 
decision the question as to whether the 
tax upon his compensation was an inter- 
ference with the governmental functions | 
of the Board of Commissioners. The 
question therefore presented for decision 
is whether appellee was an employe of a 
political subdivision of a State and} 
whether as such his compensation was 
exempt from taxation, under the pro-| 
visions of section 1211 of the Revenue Act 
of 1926 and similar taxing statutes. The 
decision of this question depends upon 
whether the facts in the case at bar are 
so similar to those appearing in the Met- 
calf and Eddy case as to require a re- 
versal. 

In the Metcalf and Eddy case it was 
held that they were independent contrac- | 
tors and not either officers or employes. 
The opinion does not review the facts 
in detail but the following clearly appears. 
Metcalf and Eddy were consulting en- 
gineers They were employed by various 
subdivisions of different States under con- 
tracts for their services in connection with | 
Particular projects. None of their. engage- 
ments was for work of a continuous char- 
acter. Their compensation was fixed by | 
their contracts for each separate project. 
They were at liberty to engage in other 
concurrent employment. They were ex- 
pected to use their judgment and skill in 
doing their work and were not subject | 
to the control of the subdivisions employ- | 
ing them. 





Practice Held Immaterial 


Except that appellee was required to use 
his judgment and skill as a lawyer in 
serving the Board, there is no similarity 
between his employment and that of Met- 
calf and Eddy. Unlike Metcalf and Eddy, 
he was continuously employed by one po- 
litical subdivision to render any. and all 
legal services that might be required. The 
Board of Commissioners had first call 
upon his services and the right to demand 
and use all his time. He was not at lib- 
erty to take other employment if his serv- 
ices were required by the Board. That he | 
indulged in to some extent in private 
practice is immaterial. It is quite usual 
for attorneys occupying a public position | 
to engage in private practice if time and 
opportunity permit. It is also immaterial 
that he was allowed extra fees for certain | 
services. That was merely a method of | 
measuring his compensation. 

The Government also relies upon the 
case of Howard v. Commissioner, 29 F. | 
(2d) 895, reversed on the authority of | 
Metcalf and Eddy v. Mitchell, 280 U. S.| 
526. In that case we did not consider | 
whether Howard was an officer or an em- | 
ploye of a political subdivision of the State | 
of Texas. He had been employed in four | 
separate suits by cities in Texas, and we | 
held that in representing them he was! 
exercising governmental functions as their | 
agent which were in no sense remote. 
That case may be differentiated the same 
as the Metcalf and Eddy case. 

The conclusion reached on the facts in 
this case is that appellee was an employe 
of a political subdivision of the State of 
Florida within the meaning of the stat- | 
ute and hs compensation as such was ex- | 





| 


empt from Federal income taxes. Af- 
firmed. 

Term Employe Discussed 

Hutcueson, Circuit Judge, concur- | 


ring.—That appellee was an employe of 
Duval County as to the regular routine 
work covered by and performed under the 
resolution of the Board of County Com- 
missioners fixing the salary of the county 


attorney, and that his regular monthly 
compensation for the duties of such em- 
ployment was exempt from taxation as 


moneys received as such employe, I think 
there can be no doubt. 

In law the word “employe” is chame- 
leonlike; it takes color and meaning not 


stipulation of the parties the record 
said cancellation proceeding was made a 
part of the record herein. 


tion for rehearing 
time 
the 

within 


{tablished that in 


| 10 years prior to Feb. 20, 1905, he, 


‘Montevallo’ in comnection with coal dur- | 

ing said 10-year period, it being alleged 
| that cthers had used this word during said 
| period to identify coal similar to that pro- 
| duced by appellant. 
lin the notice of Opposition that appellee 
|} itself was using this word to designate its 
own 
subsequent to said 10-year period during 
which time appellant claims to have had 
exclusive use. 


It is further alleged 


coal, such use, however, beginning 


The record shows that on Dec. 4, 1923, 


the mark here in issue was registered pur- 
} Suant to an application filed by appel- 
lant’s 
Company. 
under said act of Feb. 20, 1905, but mot 
under the 10-year clause thereof which 
is here 
{herein petitioned for the cancellation of 
said mark and om March 10, 1927, 
same was cancelled after a decision by the 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals, 
affirming a decisiom by the Commissioner 
of Patents cancelling the registration of 
said mark. Montevallo Mining Company | 
Vv. 
App. D.C. 100,17 F. (2d) 688. 


predecessor, Montevallo Mining 


This registration was granted 


involved. Thereafter, appellee 


the 


Little Gem Coal Company et al., 57 


Both parties took testimony, and by 


in 


On Noy. 3, 1928, the acting examiner of 


interferences rendered a decision dismiss- 
ing the opposition and adjudging that ap- 
pellant was entitled to registration of the 
mark applied for. 


On Nov. 23 following, appellee filed a 


motion for a rehearing, which was granted. 
On Feb. 27, 1929, the acting examiner of 
‘interferences rendered a decision sustain- | 
ing the opposition and adjudging that ap- 
pellant was not entitled to the registration 
of the mark for which it had made ap- 
plication. 
sioner, said decisiom of the acting examiner 
of interferences was affirmed, and from| 
said decision the appeal now before us 
was taken, 


Upon appeal to the Commis- 


Granting of Rehearing 
Alleged to Be Error 


In its brief, and upon oral argument, | 
appellant urged several grounds of re-| 
versal, one of which was that error was) 
committed in granting the rehearing above 
| referred to. It is conceded that the mo- 
was filed within the, 


provided for 
Patent Office, and 
the discretion 
ing examiner of 
the motion. 
ing examiner of trade mark interferences 
upon which a rehearing was sought, 
was Stated: 

“* * * While opposer's testimony does 


by the rules’ for 
it was clearly 
of the act- 


interferences to grant 


| establish a limited use of the word Monte- 
| vallo in connectiom with coal by certain 


third parties between the years 1895 and 


| 1905 in a manner to suggest to the pub-| another question. 


lic that this coal was a product obtained 


|from the vicinity Of the Montevallo coal| Hunter, who was living in Montgomery, 


region, it does not appear from this tes- 
timony that any trade mark rights nave 
been claimed by such third parties in 
the use of this word, nor does it appear 
that any one except the applicant herein 
has actually used the word ‘Montevallo’ 
as a mark to indicate origin, * * ” 

We assume that the word “origin,” as 
there used, was meant to indicate origin 
in the producer amd not geographical 
origin. With this construction it is clear 
that with the facts found the examiner 
made an error of law, for as will heréafter 
appear, if parties other than appellant 
had used the name “Montevallo” during 
said 10-year period to suggest to the pub- 
lic that the coal sold by them was a 
product obtained from the vicinity of the 
Montevallo coal region, then the oppo- 
sition should have been sustained. 

The Commissioner committed no error 
in holding that the granting of the mo- 
tion for rehearing by the acting examiner 
of trade mark interferences was proper. 

Another contention made by appellant 
is that, unless appellee can show that dur- 
ing qaid 10-year period it had actual trade 
mark use of the mame “Montevallo,” or 
a use analogous to trade mark use, it can 
not prevail in this court, 


Element of Dammage 
As Condition of Suit 


Appellant cites mo authorities holding 
that an opposer, im order to prevail in a 
proceeding of the character before us, 
must show use by him of the mark, either 
as a trade mark, Or a use analogous to 
trade mark use, prior to Feb, 20, 1905, 


and we have found mo such authorities. On | 


the rule 


a 


contrary, the seoms to be es- 
trade mark case in 
which opposition to registration is made 
on the ground that the applicant was 
not the exclusive user of the mark for 
the 
applicant, must show exclusive use dur- 
ing said 10-year period. C, A. Gambrill 
Manufacturing Company y, Waggoner- 
Gates Milling Company, 38 App. D. C. 
532; Worster Brewimg Corporation v. Rue- 
ter & Company, 30 App. D. C. 428. In 
the case last cited it was held that “an 
actual use must be shown to have been 
poss°ssed and enjoyed by the applicant 
to the sole exclusion of all olhers.” 
(Italics ours.) 

In the case of William Wrigley Jr., & 
Company vy, Morris, 34 App. D, C. 138, 
which involved am opposition fo regis- 
tration under said 10-year clause, it was 


only from the words with which it is as-| held, quoting from the syllabus: 


sociated, but from the subject matter with 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 


“Where an application for registration 
of a trade mark is regular in form, the 
applicant is entitled 


H. C. Ross, J. F. Rross, V. J. Nessir, W. H. 14 


| the filing of appelant’s application, incon- 
| sistent with a trade mark use of the same 


;Clusive use as a trade mark by appellant 


| minous, comprising nearly 1,000 pages, and 


| situated was known as the Montevallo | 


In the decision of the act-| 


it | 


to registration un- 


less his prima facie case is overcome by 
the evidence on behalf of one opposing 
the granting of the application, in which 
event it is imcumbent on the applicant 
to establish his right to registration by 
a fair preponderance of testimony.” 

It was incumbent upon appellee to al- 
lege and show an interest in the subject 
matter of appellant’s application from 
which damage. may be inferred. Mcll- 


henny’s Son v. New Iberial Extract of To-| 


casco Pepper Company, Limited, 30 App. 
D. C. 337; California Cyanide Co. 
American Cyanmamid Co, 17 C. C. P. A. 
(Patents) 1198, 40 F. (2d) 1003. This ap- 
pellee has dome; it has shown a use of 
the mark here in question at the time of 


by appellant, and it was not necessary for 
it to show such use by it during the 10- 
year period preceding Feb. 20, 1905. Ap- 
pellee was entitled to show, if it could, 
that said mark was not in actual and ex- 


or its predecessors during the 10 years 
next preceding Feb. 20, 1905, and under 
the decisions heretofore cited, it was nec- 
essary only that appellee overcome the 
prima facie case, arising from appellant's 
sworn application, that such mark was so 
used by it. If such prima facie case was | 
rebutted, the burden was upon appellant to 
establish by @ preponderance of the evi- 
dence such exclusive use. 


This brings us to a consideration of the 
evidence found in the record upon the 
question of such use. The record is volu- 





no useful purpose would be served by re- 
viewing it in detail. 

It appears that in 1823 there was laid 
out in the State of Alabama a town to! 
which was given the name of Montevallo. 
Later on, the valley in which the town is 


Valley. Still later coal was discovered in 
the neighborhood and, when mined, was | 
shipped from the railroad station at Mon- 
tevallo, Later, a particular seam of coal, 
from which both parties herein produce 
their coal, came to be known as the Mon- 
tevallo seam, Which seam extends through 
the properties Of appellant and appellee 
and the properties of other parties not | 
connected with this proceeding. 


| Evidence From Trial 
Of Case Introduced 
For a number of years appellee has sold | 





its coal under the name of “Montevallo” | 
or “Dogwood Montevallo” coal,-but there) 
is no evidence that it or its predecessors 
were so selling coal prior to Feb. 
20, 1905. The testimony introduced | 
by appellee, we think, prima facie estab- 
lished that, Guring said 10-year period, 
parties other than appellant sold coal pro- 
duced from said seam under the name of 
Monevallo, or under such name coupled 
| with another word, but in a way that 
would be in conflict with apellant’s trade 
mark “Montevallo” if it had been a tech- 
|nical trade mark. If there be any doubt 
as to this being the proper conclusion 
from the testimony introduced by appellee, 
such doubt is removed by the testimony of 
some of appellant’s witnesses. 


D. A. Thomas, president of the appellant 
company, testified upon cross-examina- 
tion as follows: 


“Q. You wouldn't testify, would you, 
that no company other than the com- 
pany at Aldrich had not sold any coal 
}as Montevallo during the period, say 11 
-years prior to February, 1905? A. No, I 
| would not. 

“Q. In fact, you do know that Mr. Hen- 
drix during that period sold coal and | 
called it Dogwood Montevallo, or Monte- | 
vallo Dogwood? A. Yes.” 


C. P, Anderson, a witness on behalf of 
appellant, testified upon cross-examina- 
tion as follows: 

“Q. Now, you testified in this cancella- | 
| tion proceeding when the Little Gem Coal 
Company brought the proceeding against 
Montevallo Coal Company to cancel the 
trade mark “Montevallo,” didn’t you? A. 
Yes. ‘ 





Reads Testimmony 
Taken in 1924 


Q. “I am looking at page 379 of the rec- 
ord of the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, which shows your testimony 
beginning at page 428, and indicates on 
page 379 that testimony was taken, on 
August 25, 1924. On page 44 this ques- 
tion was asked: ‘Q. 153. Go ahead and 
| finish your answer and then I'll ask you 
A. 153. Something like 
20 or 25 years ago, as I stated, Mr. L. W. 


| got into the coal business, and Dogwood 
not being far frorm the Town of Montevallo, 
|he advertised Montevallo coal. At that 
| time I took it up with Mr. Smith. That 
| was before Milton Smith had anything to 
do with Dogwood. He had a retail yard 
| in Montgomery. He advertised it that way 
| but they soon stopped him.’ That is cor- 
rect? A, Yes. 

“Q. In other words, that testimony was 
in 1924, and it was 20 or 25 years before 


Vv. | 


| Army and Navy 


}and marshal 


Supreme Court 


Summary of Proceedings in 
| Which Printed Petitions | 
Or Statements Have Been | 
Placed on Record 


A summary follows of cases, arranged | 
; according to subject matter, docketed on | 
the appellate docket during the past week | 
|in the clerk’s office of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in which printed 
petitions or statements have been filed. | 

Each item includes an index line of the! 
subject matter, a short statement of the 


question involved as shown by the peti- | 
tion or statement of the appealing party, | 


the title and number of the case, the lower 


court whose decision is sought to be re-| 


viewed, the procedure followed in seeking 
review, and the citation to, or date of, the 
lower court’s opinion or order. 


Aliens—Deportation—Requirements upon re- 
entry after brief sojourn in foreign country— 
Whether alien lawfully domiciled in United 

States is subject to all requirements of immi- 

gration acts pertaining to aliens making an 

original entry where he makes departure for 
lawful purpose and reenters within a few 

hours.—Cahan v. United States, No. 916; C. C 

A. 9, cert. (47 F. (2d) 604). 

Aliens (s also Witnesses). 

(see War risk insurance). 

Bankruptcy—Administration of estate—Liens— 
Power of court to transfer tax lien from 
property to proceeds of sale— 

In proceeding in bankruptcy court to sell 
liens, in which county treas- 
urer is made party and sets up his tax lien, 
had court power and jurisdiction to order 
bankrupt’s real estate sold free and clear 
of lien of treasurer for taxes due county and 
State, and, by same order, transfer lien from 





| property to fund derived from sale thereof.— 


Van Huffel v. Harkelrode, Nos. 906-7; Ct. 
Appls. Ohio, Trumbull Cty., cert. (Sept. 
17, 1930). 


Collision—Suits for damages—Items of recov- 
erable damage— 

Whether vessel found not at fault, in libel 
proceedings to recover for collision, is en- 
titled to recover, as items of damage, 
loss due to detention of vessel while under 
repair, expenses incurred during detention, and 
amount paid for dock repairs alleged to have 


| been incurred as incident of collision but oc- 


curring some time thereafter.—Standard Oil 

Co. (N. J.) v. Glendola Steamship Corp., Nos. 

908-9; C. C. A. 2, cert. (47 F. (2d) 206). 

Constitutional law (see Master and servant). 

Corporations (see Federal Taxation: 
loss). 

Deeds (see Railroads). 

Electricity (see Public lands). 

Estoppel (see Trade marks). 


Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Employment | 


in interstate commerce— 
Whether injured employe of railroad was 
engaged in interstate commerce within pro- 
visions of Federal Employers’ 


of an engine which was used, by connect- 
ing pipes, to heat depot and sometimes in- 
terstate buses, the accident occuring when 
the engine had been hauled to a place to 
take on coal.—Chicago & North Western Ry. 


[_————— 








for | 


Gain or! 


Liability Act} 
| where he sustained injury while tending fires 


Co. v. Bolle, No. 917; Ill. App. Ct., 2nd Dist., | 


cert. (285 Ill. App. 545). 

Federal Employers’ Liability Act (see-also Mas- 
ter and servant). 

Interstate commerce (see Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act). 

Liens (see Bankruptcy). 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
pensation Act (see Master and servant). 
Master and servant—Liabilities for injury to 

servant—Actions—What law governs— 

Whether injured employe’s remedy was ex- 
clusively under Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act or under Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act, where injury was 
sustained while engaged in assisting 
loading of railroad cars on a car 
Erie Railroad Co. v. Irons, No. 903; C. 
3, cert. (March 20, 1931). 

Whether employer having given notice of 
rejection of Oregon Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act and posted sign to that effect, but 


Cc. A. 


Com- | 


the | 
feary.— | 


| 


claiming notice was not yet effective at time | 


of injury to employe, was within protection 
of statute such as to constitute defense of 


action at law by employe injured when en- | 


gaged in hazardous occupation who had not 
given notice of his rejection of benefits of 
statute; and whether statute, construed not 


to so protect employer, is violative of equal | 
protection clause.—Palm v. Hollopeter, No. 901; | 


Ore. Sup. Ct., appl. (291 Pac. 380). 
Master and servant (see also Federal 
ployers’ Liability Act). 


Em- | 


Public lands—Rights of way—Right to change 


use without permit— 

Whether holder 
vey water across mining. 
agricultural, etc., purposes, acquired prior to 
May, 1896, for agricultural purposes, has right 
after that date to use canals constructed on 
right of way for generating and producing 
electricity without securing permit from Sec- 
retary of the Interior so to do.—United States 
v. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., No. 913; C. C. A. 
9, cert. (45 F. (2d) 708). 
Public lands—Rights of way for canals—Stat- 

utory provisions applicable— 

Did act of May 14, 1896, requiring permit 
from Secretary of Interior for use of right 


public lands for 


2339 and 2340, R. S., 
of way 
the convenience of 
public lands for generation of electric power. 


No, 914; C. C. A. 9, cert. (45 F. (2d) 708). 


| Railroads — Rights of way — Abandonment — 


of right of way to con- 


| 


of way to generating use of electric power, | 
| Supersede secs. 
}a@s latter were applicable to rights 
| for canals for 


so far | 
water on | 


—Pacific Gas & Electric Co. v. United States, | 


Rights of grantor’s heirs against adjoining | 


property owners— 


and used by railroad, reverts, after abandon- 
ment by railroad, to heirs of grantor of prop- 
erty through which it originally ran, said 
heirs holding property on one side of said 
right of way, or whether title to right of 
way to middle thereof, 
vests in adjoining property owners on either 
side.—Stuart et al. v. Fox et al., Nos. 910-912; 
Me. Sup. Jud. Ct., appl. (Nov. 29, 1930). 
Railroads. (see also Federal Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act). 
Shipping (see Collision). 
Taxation (see State Taxation). 
Timber (see State Taxation: Mississipp1). 
Trade marks—Class of goods—‘Merchandise of 
same descriptive properties’—Construction— 
Construction and application of term ‘“‘mer- 





| this man Hunter was selling his coal as 
Montevallo, back prior to 1905? A. Yes. 


“Q. That is your best recollection? A. 
Y 


es.” 
The witness further testified on redi- 
rect examination as follows: 

“Q. He asked you about a man Hunter 
advertising coal as Montevallo coal. Hun- 
ter was a local dealer in Montgomery, 
wasn't he? A. Yes. 

“Q. And he did that a short time and 
you say he was stopped? A.I don’t re- 
member whether. he was stopped or not. 
He didn't stay fh business but about a 

| year and a half; I am sure not over two 
years. 


“Q@. What Mr. Smith did you take it up| 


| with? A. I don’t know unless it was the 
State geologist. He is the only one I 
know of, over at the State University. 

“Q. And some time following some ob- 
jection from you, the man either went out 
of the business, or stopped advertising his 
coal as Montevallo coal? A. Yes. He 
was a farmer and came in and went into 
the coal business, and lost what he had 
in it.” 

On recross examination, the witness fur- 
ther testified as follows: 

“Q. The controversy you were having 
with him was about the name “Monte- 
vallo"? A, Yes. 

“Q, He was using it and you were ob- 
jecting? A, Yes. 

“Q. And he wasn't selling coal from Ald- 
rich? A, No. 

“Q, What year was that, 25 to 30 years 
ago? A, I don’t remember the year. 

“Q. That was im the town of Montgom- 
ery? A, Yes, Montgomery.” 

Appellant complains that appellee has 
furnished no documentary evidence in 
support of its allegations that appellant 
did not have the actual and exclusive use 
of said mark during said ten years period. 
There is found in the evidence introduced 


by appellee a letter-head which the witness | 


Duncan, testifying on behalf of appellee, 
testified was from a letter written to him 
in 1901 by a Mr. Simmons, connected with 
the Montevallo-Dogwood Coal Company, 
not a predecessor of appellant. This let- 
terhead contains, below the name of 


(Continued om Page 6, Column 6.) 


chandise of same descriptive properties” of 
sec. 7 of Trade 
tent of right of Patent Office or court 


Whether title to strip of land, condemned | 


upon abandonment, | 


Mark Act of 1905, and ex- | 


to} 
refuse to divide the field as between con- 
temporaneous trade mark users. — Pacific 


Northwest Canning Co. vy. 

Ass'n, Nos. 918-919; C. C. 

Pat. Q. 143), 

Trade 
toppel of assignor to oppose application of 
assignee— 


Skookum Packers’ 
. P. A. cert, 


(7 U. S.| 
marks — Registration—Opposition—Fs- | 


Whether assignor of trade mark, having as- | 


signed any right it might have had to use 
of mark for canned fruits and vegetables, is 
| estopped to Oppose application of assignee to 
| register, in Patent Office, such mark for 
such use, on ground of prior registration and 
use of such mark for fresh fruits, claimed 
goods of same descriptive properties.—Pacific 
| Northwest Canning Co. v. Skookum Packers’ 
| Ass'n, Nos. 918-919; C. C, P. A., cert. (7 U. 8S. 
Pat. Q. 143). 

Trade marks—Registration—Right of user to 
register— 

Whether right to use trade mark is tanta- 
mount to ownership and right to register, it 
being claimed that there is no such thing 
as ‘license’ under trade mark, such as pre- 
vails for patents.—Pacifid Northwest Canning 
Co, v. Skookum Packers’ Ass'n, Nos. 918-919; 
Cc. C. P. A., cert. (7 U. 8. Pat. Q. 143). 
United States—Claim against—Suffticiency of 

ponen on claim under War Minerals Re- 

lef Act— 

Sufficiency of allegation that plaintiff was 
requested and stimulated to produce man- 
ganese during war by “United States of Amer- 
| ica, and their agencies,” to sustain petition to 
| 


Weekly Summary of Cases Before 
Court of Customs and Patent A ppeals 





A 


| No, 3009. 
tion of James E. Benbow and James B. 
Green. Appeal from the Board of Appeals. 
Serial No. 339821. Improvement in 
wagons 

No, 3010. In the matter of the applica- 
tion of Charles W. Mortimer. Appeal from 


the Board of Appeals. Serial No, 670260. 
Improvement in shingle strip. 


A summary of appeals 





dump 


in customs 


cases filed in the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals to and including Appeal 
No. 3442 was published in previous is- 


SUMMARY of appeals in patent and trade-mark cases filed in the Court of | 1 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and including Appeal No. 3008 was published | Migetesinpl—Propersy 
in previous issues. The summary of appeals filed subsequently follows: | 
In the matter of the applica- + . 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKRUPTCY—Preferences—Action by trustee to recover payment—Jurisdiction 
of court of equity— 

A Federal court of equity did not have jurisdiction of a suit by a trustee in 
bankruptcy to recover a preferential payment made in violation of the Bankruptcy 
Act, since a plain, adequate and complete remedy at law existed and the suit was 
therefore one for the law court under section 267 of the Judicial Code, which pro- 
vides that suits in equity shall not be sustained in any court of the United States 
in any case where a plain, adequate and complete remedy may be had at law. 

Lewinson, Trustee, etc, v. Hobart Service Trust Co.; D. C., D. N. J., No. 3382, 
April 22, 1931. 








CORPORATIONS—Foreign corporations—Service of process—Service on designated 
agent—Cause of action growing out of transacting in other State before designation 
of agent— 

A foreign corporation which had been authorized to do business in Ohio and had 
designated an agent for the service of process in such State, under statutes of the 
State providing therefor, was properly served by the service of process on such 
agent, although the cause of action grew out of business transacted by the corpora- 
tion outside of such State before the corporation was authorized to do business 
therein. 


Southwark Foundry & Machine Co. v. Franz Foundry & Machine Co.; C. C. A. 6, 
No. 5652, April 10, 1931. 





ELECTIONS—Nominations—State officers—Statute giving political parties discre- 
tion to nominate by primaries or conventions—Validity—Special acts—Delegation of 
sovereign power to private persons— 


An act of the Kentucky General Assembly of 1920, exempting State officers who 
are voted for by the State at large from the application of the Primary Election 
Law of 1912 by giving to the dominant political parties the option of nominating 
candidates for such State officers either in a primary held under such law of 1912 
or by a party convention, is not void on the ground that the Legislature directly 
enacted a special act by a repeal in part of a general act, and attempted to dele- 
gate the sovereign power of the General Assembly to private persons or agents, in 
violation of the Constitution, since the Act of 1920 is a general and not a special 
law, and since such act, in so far as it gave the political parties discretion as to the 
method of making nominations, did not delegate sovereignty to the political par- 
ties inasmuch as the parties had such discretion prior tu the enactment of the 
Primary Election Law of 1912, and the Act of 1920 therefore merely restored to such 
parties such right of which had been deprived by the primary election law. 

Stevenson et al. v. Hardon, Chairman, et al.; Ky.; Franklin Cir. Ct., No. 34755, 
April 27, 1931. 





MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Streets—Encroachments by abutting owner—Re- 
moval—Estoppel— 


A private building extending 3 feet into one street and 12 inches into another 
street was a nuisance per se and the city could compel the owner to move that por- 
tion of the building encroaching upon the streets, although the building was con- 
structed in accordance with the street lines established by a survey made by the 
city’s surveyor on the application of the owner; the city was not estopped, by 
reason of such survey and its acquiescence in the lines so established, to assert that 
the building encroached on the streets and to require the removal of the encroach- 
mnt. 


City of Emporia v. Humphrey; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29317, April 11, 1931. 





NUISANCES—Poisoning of running water—Liability of fertilizer manufacturing 
company for death of hogs from drinking water— 


A fertilizer manufacturing company which caused chemical and mineral refuse 
to be dumped near a‘creek in the immediate drains thereto, and permitted fluids 
containing sulphuric acid to drain into the running water, was liable for the death 
of hogs from drinking the water which had overflowed a pasture, three-fourths of a 
mile below the manufacturer’s plant, during heavy rains; the company could not 
avoid liability on the ground that the overflowing of the pasture as the result of 
the heavy rains was a so-called “‘Act of God.” 

Nance v. Merchants Fertilizer and Phosphate Co.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 484, April 
29, 1931. 





PROHIBITION—Permits—Endorsement on expired permit of right to use whisky— 
Creation of permit for indefinite time— 


A permit to use 100 gallons of whisky per quarter, which expired Dec. 31, 1924, 
did not become an unlimited permit for the use of 150 gallons by the action of the 
Prohibition Director in endorsing the permit, several months after its expiration, 
by the statement “permit amended to allow 150 gallons of whisky per quarterly pe- 
riod,” on the return of the permit to the permittee with his application for a re- 
newal filed two months after its expiration, since the permit had expired and there- 
fore could not be amended at the time the so-called amendment was made, and 
the only effect thereof was to permit the withdrawal for 150 gallons quarterly with- 
out a lawful permit; the Government was not estopped to insist that the permittee 
obain a lawful and regular permit by the attempted amendment to the nonexistent 
permit, since the result was to the advantage of the permit*ee in that he was thereby 
allowed to withdraw and use whisky without any permit. 


Daub v. Moss, Supervisor, etc., et al.; D. C., E. D. N. Y., No. 5001, April 24, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


SCHOOLS—School boards—Powers—Tfansfer of part of school property to Federal 
Government for erection of post-office building— 


The school board of a county in Florida which had acquired land under a statute 
providing for the acquisition and possession of land “for educational purposes” and 
for the disposition thereof “for the best interests of education,” could not convey 
a part of the land so acquired to the United States for the erection of a post-office 
building with no consideration therefor except in so far as the value of the remain- 
ing property would be enhanced by the construction of the post-office building, 
since the board held the entire property as trustees for the citizens and taxpayers 
of the county with the right to dispose of the trust property only upon adequate 
consideration, in the exercise of good business judgment, and in accordance with 
sound business principles, and since the enhancement in value of that part of the 
property retained was not sufficient consideration—Harvey y. Board of Public In- 
struction, etc., et al. (Fla. Sup. Ct.)—6 U.S. Daily, 534, May 4, 1931. 








Federal Taxation 


GROSS INCOME—Exclusions—Compensation of State officers and employes—Attor- 
ney to Board of County Commissioners— 


Compensation paid to attorney employed by County Board of Commissioners as 
legal adviser held exempt from Federal income tax, although such attorney main- 
tained his private law office and devoted only 75 per cent of his time in attending 
to his duties as attorney of the board.—U. S. v. Butler. (C. C. A. 5.)—6 U. S. Daily, 
534, May 4, 1931. 


Trade Marks 
TRADE MARKS—Rehearing— 


It was not error for Examiner of Interferences to grant rehearing when as! d 
for within time provided by rules and when original decision contained error &f 
law.—Montevallo Coal Mining Co. v. Little Gem Coal Co. (C. C. P. A.)—6 U. S. 
Daily, 534, May 4, 1931. 





TRADE MARKS—Opposition—Ten-year proviso— 


Opposer must allege and show interest in application from which damage may 
be inferred; this is done by showing use by opposer of mark at date of application, 
inconsistent with trade mark use of same by applicant; opposer need not show his 
own use during 10-year period when application is under 10-year proviso of statute, 
but may show use by third party during the 10-year period.—Montevallo Coal Min- 
ing Do. v. Little Gem Coal Co, (C. C, P. A.\—6 U.S. Daily, 534, May 4, 1931. 


TRADE MARKS—Ten-year proviso—Opposition—Burden of proof— 

Opposer to registration under 10-year proviso was entitled to show by evidence, 
only overcoming prima facie case arising from sworn application, that mark was 
not in actual and exclusive use by applicant during 10-year period, and burden was 
then upon applicant to establjsh such exclusive use by a preponderance of the evi- 
dence.—Montevallo Coal Mining Co. v. Little Gem Coal Co. (C. C. P. A.)—6 U. S. 
Daily, 534, May 4, 1931. 





TRADE MARKS—Opposition—In general— 


Opposer does not come into court with unclean hands merely because it has fairly 
and truly advertised that prior registration of mark in issue has been canceled.— 
Montevallo Coal Mining Co. v. Little Gem Coal Co. (C. C. P. A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 
534, May 4, 1931. 














Veterans’ Act. interest may be awarded against 
the United States on accrued installments Ss 
& policy of war-risk insurance —Unived 


recover for losses alleged to have resulted 
from entering into production of manganese, 
claim being made that act of Feb. 13, 1929, 
giving District of Columbia Supreme Court 


v. Campbell, No, 915; C. 
jurisdiction to review decisions of Secretary 


(2d) 227). 


of Interior in administration of “War Min- rt ae —Testimony of wife 

erals Relief Act,” was a remedial act to be Witness a compgteney 

liberaly construed.—Marshall et al. v. Wil- Whether it was unfairly prejudicial to per- 

bur, Nos. 904-905; D. C. Ct. Appls., cert. (47| mit wife of alien to testify over his objec- 

P. (2d) 904). | tion in habeas corpus proceedings trying va- 

War risk insurance — Actions on policy —| jidity of de ortation order of immigration au- | 
Amount of recovery—Interest on accrued | thorities.—Cahan vy. United States, No. 916; | 
installments— |C. C. A. 9, cert. (47 F. (2d) 604). | 
Whether, under sec, 309 of the World War Workmen's’ compensation (see Master and | 


| Servant), 
FEDERAL TAXATION 

Gain or loss—Sale of capital assets by cor- 

poration— 

Whether corporation being dissolved under 
laws of Texas was taxable on sale of its ae- 
sets made by president and directors as al- 
leged trustees.—Taylor Oil & Gas Co. V. 


Commissioner, No, 920; C. C. A. 5, cert. (47 
le 88): oy AXATION 
STA 
= TA Real property— 


Valuation—Discrimination— 
Whether under pleadings and evidence tax~- 
—_—__.| payer was entitled to injunction restraining 


- y lev its timber lands. 
suss. The summary of appeals filed Sere ben en Yellow Pine; Trus- 
subseaucntly follows: tase Me Ot Oe A he eek, (48 F. (ad) 10) 

No, 3443. United States v. Rice Stix | Oregon—versonal income — ta '—sterest ‘and 
Dry Goods Company. Belt buckles—jewelry. dividends received by individuals— . 
Certain belt buckles classified at 80 per | Whether Oregon intangible tax of 1929, basis 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 1428 of |of which was interest and dividends re- 


the Tariff Act of 1922 were claimed, among 
other things. to be dutiable at 15 cents per 
hundred and 20 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 346 of the same act, or at 55 per 
cent under paragraph 248 of the act. Held 


ceived by individuals (and which has since 
| Was unconstitutional on ground that it failed 
to allow a deduction for interest paid, and 
made an arbitrary classification resulting in 


below as claimed. |a@ discrimination against individuals and in 
No. 3444, United States v. C. F, Welek é | favor of corporations,—Fisher Y. Redfield, No. 
Company. Same as No, 3443. 921; Oreg. Sup. Ct., cert. (292 Pac, 813). 





AvrTnHorizep STATEME: 
Pus.isuzn WITHOUT 


(47 F. | 


been repealed and reenacted in different form) | 





NTs ONLY ARE PRESENTED Heren, BEING 


CoMMENT BY THE UNITED Srates DatLy 


School Board Gift ; 
Of Land for Post 
Office Disallowed 


‘Expected Increase in Value 
| Of Remaining Portion 
| Held Not to Justify Trans- 
| Board 





fer of School Property 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 
J. W. HARVEY 
Vv 





or PuBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR THE 
County oF SARATOSA, ETC. 

Florida Supreme Court. 

Opinion of the Court 

Davis, J—This in an appeal by J. Ww. 
Harvey, complainant below, who was 
denied an injunction against the Board 
|of Public Instruction of Sarasota County 
/to prohibit such Board from transferring 
- feed or otherwise to the United States 
of America certain school property to be 
used by the United States for the erec- 
tion of a United States post office —— 
in the City of Sarasota, except upon a full 
fair and adequate consideration, and for 
the purposes for which the school Board 
was created. i de in 
| No special legislative authority for e 
vameea conveyance was set up, but the 
same was proposed to be made under the 
statutory powers vested by our general 
law in the Board of Public Instruction 


to “obtain possession of, accept 
and hold, under proper title, as a 
corporation, all property possessed, ac- 


quired or held by the county for educa- 
tional purposes, and to manage and dis- 
pose of same for the best interests of 
education.” Section 561, C. G. L., 454 
R. G. &. 

| Conveyance Approved 

| * 

The Chancellor upheld the right to 
|make the conveyance objected to, on the 
theory that it had been sufficiently shown 
that only a part of the land owned by 
the school board was intended to be con- 
veyed to the United States of America, 
the balance being retained for educational 
purposes. The Chancellor also held that 
the proposed expenditure of $175,000 for 
| the erection of a post office building upon 
'th» part to be conveyed would, through 
the enhancement in value of the remain- 
ing portion of the property still retained 
| by the school board, constitute a sufficient 
consideration to sustain the validity of 
|the conveyance as being for the best in- 
terest of education, and therefore author- 
lized by the statute. 
| Appellant contends, however, that while 
|our Constitution, statutes and decisions 
lof this court lay down no hard and fast 
}rules governing or regulating the specific 
manner or sale of school property, that 
| nevertheless the board of public instruc- 
!tion holds school property in trust, as 
trustees for the citizens and taxpayers of 
the county, upon whose property taxes 
may have been levied to purchase such 
property (First National Bank v. Board 
| Public Instruction, 93 Fla. 182, 111 So, 
|521), and that the business affairs of 
| the ‘board should be conducted with due 
| respect to the trust reposed, and that 
lthere is a consequent responsibility to 
| dispose of this trust property only upon 
| adequate consideration received therefor, 
land consistent with good business judg- 
| ment and sound business principles. 


| Limitation of Powers iat 
i this contention of appellant we 
ont ae, and in consequence egg 
must hold, that although it may be 
true that the erection of a post office 
building upon the site proposed to be 
conveyed without any consideration what- 
ever except that the conveyance woul 
enhance the value of the remaining sch 
property held by the Board, and to that 
extent would be made for some considera- 
tion accruing to the advantage of the 
Board, and therefore not entirely volun- 
| tary, yet the powers of the Board of Pub- 
lie Instruction are limited and defined 
by statute and are not to be extended by 
lconstruction in matters of this kind, and 
| when the exercise of authority is doubtful, 
‘such authority should not be assumed 
| (Hopkins v. Road District, 74 So. 310, 73 


Fla. 247). 


The ge 
rely cann 





+ 
neral law upon which appellees 
ot be construed to give authority 
lto make the conveyance complained of, 
‘and for this reason appellant's prayer for 
| perpetual injunction to restrain the Lob 
posed conveyance of school property unt 
a full, fair and adequate consideratiom is 
|received should have been granted. 
| The decree appealed from is reversed 
| with directions to — > decree in ac- 
| i is opin ; 
— cu yurs¥IE10, E.uis and 
| Brown, JJ. concur; TERRELL, J., not pare 


ticipating. 


Lower Assessment Denied 
On Cardboard Figures 


> York, May 2.—Overruling claims 
| ot William J. Jones & Co., and the Wolf 
'Co., of Philadelphia, the United States 
Customs Court finds that so-called “cut- 
out figures,” representing animals, barn- 
yard fowl, trees, acrobats, etc., composed 
of stiff cardboard lithographed, were prop- 
erly classified as toys at 70 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1414, Tariff iAct 
lof 1922. Claims for a lower rate under 
leither paragraph 1306, 1310 or 1313 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922 are dismissed. 

The Government submitted that the 
figures in question cou'd not be used ex- 


cept as toys. The court did not attach 
much weight to claims that they weme 
used as advertisements. ‘Protests 333802-G, 


ete.) 





Ruling on Assessment 
Of Mines in New Mexico 


| Sante Fe, N. Mex., May 2. 
The State Tax Commission has no au- 
thority to capitalize the net earnings “ 
| productive mining properties in order 
|determine their taxable value, the New 
Mexico Attorney General's office has ruled. 
The law provides 
erties shall be assesse 


clearly how such prope 
d, the opinion said. 
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; Decrease Shown Agriculture and Construction 


In Production of | Show Gains in Mountain States 


Electric Power 


Statement From Department 


Of Interior Discloses De-' 


cline in Product From 


Water Power in 1930 


The production of electric power in the 
United States last year aggregated 95,- 


936,097,000 kilowatt hours, a decline of 1.5) 


per cent compared with the 1929 total of 
97,352,000,000 kilowatt hours, but higher 
than any preceding year, according to a 
statement of the Geological Survey, De- 


partment of the Interior, made public} 


May 2. 

Of the 1930 production, 33,021,000,000 
kilowatt hours were produced by water 
power, or 33.4 per cent of the total pro- 
duction, while 62,915,060,000 kilowatt hours 
were produced by fuels. The amount pro- 
duced by water power was a reduction 
from the previous year’s total of 4.6 per 
cent, while that produced by fuel was 
0.3 per cent above the 1929 total. 

During the past vear a total of 42,898,000 
short tons of coal and 9,260,000 barrels 
of fuel oil were consumed in the produc- 
tion of electric power throughout the 
United States, reductions respectively of 
4.5 and 8.5 per cent from the consumption 
during the preceding year. 


Increase in Use of Gas 


At the same time, however, 120,290,000,- 
000 cubic feet of gas were used in the 
production of electric power, a gain of 
6.7 per cent compared with the preceding 
year's total of 112,707,000,000 cubic feet. 

The statement shows that in 1930 the 
average consumption of coal per kilowatt 
hour produced was 1.62 pounds, a re- 
duction of 3.7 per cent from the amount 
required in 1929. The amount of coal 
necessary to produce 1 kilowatt hour in 
1930 was 51 per cent of that required in 
1919, when each kilowatt called for the 
consumption of 3.2 pounds of coal. 

Of the total production of electric power, 
89,951,758,000 kilowatt hours were produced 
in 1,490 central station plants; 2,577,- 
485,000 in 40 electric railway plants; 699,- 
438,000 in steam railroad plants; 145,- 
053,000 by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior; 1,119,018,000 
in public works; and 1,443,345,000 in man- 
ufacturing plants. 


Gain In Power Importation 


During 1930, the United States imported 
from Canada a total of 1,619,599,000 kilo- 
watt hours or electric power, and at the 
same time exported 5,757,194 kilowatt 
hours of power. The 1930 total showed a 
gain in importation and a decrease in 
the exportation of electric power between 
Canada and the United States as com- 
pared with the year before. 

A total of 401,322,000 kilowatt hours were 
produced by the use of wood in 1930, it 
was declared in the statement. 


New York led the States of the Union | 


in ‘the total production of electric power 
with a total output in 1930 of 14,403,773,- 
000 kilowatt hours, of which 8,889,319,000 
kilowatt hours Were produced by fuel, and 
5,514,454,000 by water power. 


Second in line was Pennsylvania with | 


a production of 7,874,625,000 kilowatt 
hours, of which 7,217,361,000 kilowatt 
hours were produced by fuels and the re- 
mainder by water power. 

The smallest output was from Dela- 
ware, with a total of but 18,259,000 kilo- 
— hours, all of which were produced by 
uels. 
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Library of Congress 


List supplied oo by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official decuments 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. | 





Adler, Elkan N., ed. Jewish travellers 
way travellers, ed. by Sir E 
and Eileen Power.) 39I p 
ledge & sons, 1930 

Allen, John R. Heating and ventilation, by 

. +. and James Herbert Walker. 3d ed. 426 

p., illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1931. 

31-7395 

American academy of political and social sci- 
ence, Phil. Insecurity of industry, ed. by 
Ernest M. Patterson. (Annals of Amer. acad- 
emy of political and social science v. 154, 
Mar., 1931.) 206 p. Phil., 1931. 31-7351 

Baker, Fredk. Some rissoid Mollusca from 
gulf of Calif. Some Molusca of family 
Epitoniidae from gulf of Calif. By ...G 
D. Hanna and A. M. Strong. (Proceedings 
of Calif. academy of sciences. 4th ser., vol 
xix, no. 4 & 5. July 15, 1930.) p. 23-56 
illus. San Francisco, Academy, 1930. 31-1942 

Bass, Shailer L. Synthesis of some iodated 
diphenyl-sulfide phenols, by . . and Treat 
B. Johnson. p. 1146-1152. Easton, Pa., 1930 

31-7349 

Beckenstein, Maurice. Community civics (with 
problems) (Cebco series.) 136 p., illus 
N. Y., Coll. entrance book co., 1931. 31-7503 

Benn, Sir Ernest J. P., bart. Account ren- 
dered, 1900-1930. Attempt to estimate moral 
and material cost of new ideas expressed in 
political activities of Gt. Brit. 234 p. Lond., 
E. Benn, 1930. 31-7353 


(Broad- 
Denison Ross 
Lond., G. Rout- 
31-7404 











Brady, John E., ed. Fedl. business laws. 1930 | 
eds amdmts. to Mar. 1, 1930. 214 p. N. Y., 
Business law journal co., 1930 31-7498 

Brown, Helen J. Desmids of southeastern 
coastal plain region of U. S (Thesis (Ph 
D.)—Ohio state univ., 1929.) p. 97-139. Me- 
nasha, Wis.. 1930. 31 50 

Burke, Sir John B. Genealogical and heraldic 
history of peerage and baronetage Privy 
council, and knightage By . and Ash- 
worth P. Burke 89th ed 3006 p us 
Lond., Burke's peerage, 1931 31-2999 


1-2 
Croquet, rules of game, also Modern croquet, 


instructions for play (Spalding'’s athletic 
library. no. 119 R.) 41-85 p., illus. N. Y., 
Amer. sports publ. co., 1931 31-7402 


Debrett’s peerage, baronetage. knightage, and 


companionage. Ed. by Arthur G. M. Hesil- 
rige. 1096, 2240 p., illus. Lond. Dean & 
son, 1931. 31-3655 


Dickinson, Goldsworthy L. 
dialogue between Plato and modern young 
man. 213 p. Lond., 


1930. 31-7355 | 


Hanna, G. Dallas. Geology of Sharktooth hill, 
Kern county, Calif. (Proceedings of Calif. 


academy of sciences. 4th ser., vol. xix, no. 
7. July 15, 1930.) Pe 65-83, illus. San Fran- 
cisco, Academy, 1930. 31-1944 
Hyde, Florence S. Safety programs and ac- 
tivities for elementary and junior high 
schools, by - and Ruth C. Slown. 265 p., 

illus. Chicago, Beckley-Cardy co., 1921 
31-7501 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 

Register of Commissioned and Warrant Of- 


ficers of U. S. N. and Marine Corps, Jan 
1, 1931 U. S. Navy Dept Price, $1 
(7-32070) 
Time to Harvest Fiber Flax—Tech. Bull. No 
236, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents 
Asr. 31-436 


Information for Guidance of Field Men and 
Cooperators of Bur. of Biological Survey 
sngnged in Control of Injurious Rodents 
and Predatory Animals—Misc. Pub. No. 115, 
U. 8S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 31-150 

Economic Factorm Affecting Beef-Cattle In- 
dustry of Va.—Tech. Bull. No. 237, U. 8S. 
Dept. of Agric. Price, 10 cents. 





After 2000 years, | 
G. Allen & Unwin, | 


Demand for Qutdoor Labor Increases, Says 
Federal Employment Service 


| 
| 


| agriculture, building and highway con- 





the labor supply for this work considerably 


struction in the States of the mountain | more than ample to meet requirements. 


| district in March, according to the monthly 
review of the Employment Service, De-| ammunition plant at Hawthorne, a large 
(An official sum-| number of additional workers were em- 
review was printed in the | ployed. Logging and miscellaneous lum- 
The section dealing | bering operations continued below nor- 


partment of Labor. 
mary of thg 
issue of April 27.) 


Due to increased activity on the naval 


with the mountain States follows in full! mal; however, a seasonal increase in lum- 


text: 

(Including the States of New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Utah, Wyoming, Nevada, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and Colorado.) 


New Mexico 
A seasonal increase in agricultural, 
building, and highway construction oc- 
curred in March. 


ducing, manufacturing, lumbering, and 
railroad activities continued below normal. 


Although the demand for outdoor sea-| 


sonal labor increased, the supply of all 
classes of workers exceeded requirements. 
A further increase in the 
farm help is expected during April. 
slight increase was noted in plants manu- 
facturing construction equipment. 
ther decrease in production and forces was 
noted in the metal mines. A seasonal re- 


duction in coal-mine production and em-| 


ployment occurred and indications point 
to a further reduction in April. 


Building and miscellaneous general con- 


struction increased somewhat and a more} 


noticeable improvement is expected in the 
next 30 days. Miscellaneous building un- 
der way or soon to start throughout the 
State includes the Middle Rio Grande 
conservation project, municipal projects, 
and considerable telephone construction. 
Logging and sawmill operations in the 
Bernalillo district continued inactive dur- 
ing March; however, the planing mills in 
this district operated full time during the 
month. 

Highway construction, which was mod- 
erately active during March, will show ex- 
ceptional activity during April. Contracts 
for 10 additional Federal-aid highway 
projects to cost $1,250,000 were let during 


March. Contracts for nine additional 
Federal-aid highway projects are to be 
let in the immediate future. Activities| 


and forces in railroad shop and transpor- 
tation departments were maintained on a 
subnormal basis during March, but sea- 
sonal increases in maintenance-of-way ac- 
tivities are expected in April. 


Arizona 
A seasonal increase in highway con- 
struction, building, and agricultural ac- 
tivities occurred during March. Metal 
mining, lumbering, and manufacturing 
continued on a curtailed basis; however, 
industrial activity will probably show an 
upward trend during April. 

The supply of resident migratory labor 
| exceeded all demands. Farmers were busy 
in soil preparations, harvesting of the 
Spring. lettuce crop, citrus planting, and 
other miscellaneous work. Plants manu- 
| facturing building materials increased op- 
erations somewhat. Considerable activity 
was noted in gold-mine prospecting and 
development work. 

Building increased in volume somewhat 
and considerable construction work was 
reported. Logging and sawmill opera- 
tions remained on a curtailed basis in the 
Flagstaff and McNary lumbering districts. 
The 1931 highway construction program 
has been started and has absorbed a large 
number of resident workers who were idle 
during the Winter period. Contracts for 
several additional highway projects will 
be let during April. Although railroad 
activities continued on a subnormal basis 
in March, indications point to a seasonal 
increase in maintenance of way and con- 
struction forces during the next 30 days 


Utah 


A seasonal increase in agriculture, build- 
ing, and highway construction occurred in 
March. Metal building and allied activi- 


ties, coal mining, manufacturing, and 
railroad activities continued below nor- 
mal. Although indications point to a 


gradual increase in the demand for out- 
door seasonal workers during April, the 
supply of labor will be more than equal 
to fill demands. Agriculturists 
farming districts of the State commenced 
their soil-preparation work in March. 
A further seasonal reduction in coal- 
mine production and employment was 
reported. Building and_ general 
struction showed a slight seasonal in- 
crease. Considerable natural-gas pipe- 
line installation work is expected to be 
under way during the immediate few 
weeks. Miscellaneous telephone construc- 
tion work was reported in several locali- 
ties. Work was started in several dis- 
tricts on the 1931 highway program. 


Additional highway projects, which will | 


start within 30 days, will call for an ex- 
penditure of about $800,000. Highway 
construction and maintenance work is ex- 
pected to reduce considerably the vol- 
ume of unemployment in April. The rail- 
10ad shop and transportation departments 
worked below normal with curtailed forces. 
Railroad maintenance-of-way activities in- 
creased somewhat. 


Wyoming 


» A seasonal increase in highway and 
other construction work and agricultural 
activities was noted during March. Coal 
mining showed a seasonal decline. Metal- 
mining, railroad, manufacturing, and oil- 
fleld activities, continued to show a sub- | 
normal condition. Indications point to} 
a more pronounced increase in highway, | 
agricultural, and miscellaneous outdoor 
activities during April. The labor sup- 


ply was considerably more than adequate 
to meet immediate demands. The farm- 
ers were gradually starting Spring work. 

Most of the industrial plants, including 
oil refineries, operated part time. Metal 
mining has been reduced to a minimum 
and no immediate improvement is ex- 
pected. Building showed a slight improve- 
ment during the latter part of March, with 
|a material increase in this class of work 
expected in April. The 1931 municipal 
construction programs will probably be 
under way within 30 days. Contracts for 


Metal-mining, oil-pro- | 


Gemand for | 
Al 


A fur-| 


in most | 


con- | 


| bering activities is expected in April. A 
|further increase in highway construction 
occurred. Railroad shop and transporta- 
tion activities and employment were main- 
tained on considerably reduced schedules 
during March, but a seasonal increase in 
railroad maintenance-of-way and con- 
struction forces is anticipated during the 
next 30 days. 


Idaho 
While agricultural, highway, and build- 
ing work showed a slight seasonal im- 
provement during the month’ metal-min- 


road activities continued below normal. 
The labor surplus continued quite pro- 
nounced; however, a material improve- 
ment in the employment situation is ex- 
pected during the ensuing few weeks. 

Soil preparation and _ miscellaneous 
Spring farm work will be well under way 
during April. Manufacturing-plant activ- 
ity continued below normal. Some of the 
sawmills remained inactive during the 
month. Many of the cheese factories were 
either temporarily inactive or operated 
part time. A slight seasonal increase in 
building-material plants is anticipated in 
April. Metal mining continued on a cur- 
tailed basis, with no immediate improve- 
ment expected. 


While building was below normal, indi- | 
cations point to an increase in construc- 


tion activity in the next 30 days. Consid- 
erable irrigation work will be under way 
in the American Falls district No. 2 dur- 
ing April. A moderate-sized program of 


miscellaneous telephone construction was | 


under way at Twin Falls and Caldwell. 
A gradual resumption of lumbering work 
is probable during April. Work has been 


| program, which will entail an expenditure 

of approximately $2,876,000. Railroad shop 
} and transportation activities continued be- 
' low normal. 





several highway projects were let during | 
| 


March. 

Highway 
work have been started and within 30 days 
will be quite extensive, affording employ- 
ment to a large force of laborers. Rail- 
road departments continued to operate 
below normal; however, a seasonal in- 
| crease in employment on railroad mainte- 
|}nance and construction work is expected 
during April. 


Nevada 
Increased activity was noted in agricul- 
tural, building, and highway construction 


during March. Railroad, manufacturing, 
and metal-mining activities continued on | 
a curtailed basis. A P.onLUAicod Su.pius 
of all classes of labor S apparent 
Spring farm work sulted in inezoased 
demands for agricultural help. Sawmill 


operations continued on a subnormal basis 
during the month 

A further reduction in metal mining oc- 
curred, silver and copper mining more 
|particularly affected. The contract for 
the Hoover Dam project (the site of which 


Agr. 31-149 | is approximately 30 miles southeast of 





: : | 
construction and maintenance | 


ing, manufacturing, lumbering, and rail- | 


started on the 1921 highway-construction | 


Indications point to a sea-| 


© 1931, Liccstr & Myzxs Topacco Co. 
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‘Ohio Bill to Allow Fire 
| Protection Levy Vetoed 


CoLumBus, OHIO, May 2. 
A bill (amended S. 289) to permit town- 
| ship trustees to levy a sufficient tax on 
taxable property within the township to 
cover the expense of contracts entered 
into with cities, villages and other town- 


| Ships for fire protection, has been vetoed | 


| by Governor, George White. 


The Governor expressed objection to} 


the authorization of a tax levy without 


Seasonal improvement was shown in|Las Vegas) was let during March, with| Vote of the people residing in the town- 
| Ship. He also opposed a provision for the | 
|making of contracts for fire protection | 


| between a municipality and a group of 
| individuals residing outside the corporate 
| limits. 


way and construction work during April. | 


Montana 

| A slight seasonal increase in agricul- 
tural, building and highway construction 
was noted during March. Metal mining, 
ore milling, smelter plant activities, log- 
ging and sawmill operations, manufac- 
turing and railroad shop and transporta- 
tion activities continued below normal. 
The labor supply considerably exceeded 
requirements. Spring farm work started 
and should be in full swing early in April. 
Quite a number of men will soon be em- 
ployed in connection with sheep shearing 
and lambing. Manufacturing activity 
continued on a subnormal basis. Plants 
manufacturing copper and miscellaneous 
}metal products worked on greatly cur- 
tailed schedules. Sawmills remained in- 
|active. A seasonal increase in building 
material plants is probable during April. 
|Metal mining ‘(copper mining in par- 
ticular) continued below normal, and no 
immediate improvement is expected. A 
seasonal decrease in coal mining occurred. 
No large building programs were reported. 
A large highway program was gradually 
getting under way, and this work will 
considerably relieve the unemployment 
| Situation in the immediate future. A sea- 
| sonal increase in the railroad maintenance 
|of way and construction departments is 
| expected during April. 


Colorado 

While a seasonal increase in agricul- 
tural, building, and highway construction 
activities occurred in March, metal min- 
ing, coal mining, manufacturing, and rail- 
road activities continued below normal. A 
large surplus of labor was apparent. 
Spring farm work was started and a more 
pronounced increase in agricultural work 
will be noted in April. An abundance of 
moisture (snow) in the mountain and 
plains districts during the month pre- 
sages a sufficient supply of reserve mois- 
ture for the irrigated districts this season. 


ripe, choice tobaccos, mellowed by natural ageing, are blended and cross-blended 
to give to Chesterfield smoke an aroma, flavor, and smoothness that is just what 
smokers want. No mere claims will stand up against genuine quality, and more 


and more Chesterfield smokers are proving this ‘or themselves every day. 


For NINETEEN years, our Research Department has 
kept intimate touch with every new development of Science 
that could be applied to the manufacture of cigarettes. 
During this period there has been no development of tested 
value or importance to the smoker which we have not 


incorporated into the 


making of Chesterfield cigarettes. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 


Acquisitions of 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony March 18 by 
Lewis G. Prichard, Examiner for the 
Federal Trade Commission, appearing 
as a witness in the Commission's in- 
vestigation into financial activities of 
power and gas. utilities, was begun in 





A slight increase in activity occurred | 


the issue of May 1, continued in the 

issue of May 2, and proceeds as fol- 

lows: 

Q. Who previously controlled the Cana- 
Gian Hydroelectric Corporation, Limited? 

A. The International Paper Company 
previously controlled the Canadian Hy- 
droelectric Corporation, Limited. 


Q. We now turn to the acquisition of | 


the New England Power Association by 
the International Hydroelectric System. 
Will you state briefly the sources from 
which this stock was acquired? 

A. The acquisition by International 
Hydroelectric System of the common stock 


of the New England Power Association | 


will be described in four parts, as follows: 
(a) Acquisitions from International Paper 
Company; (b) acquisitions from New Eng- 
land Hydroelectric Company, (c) miscel- 
laneous acquisitions, and (d) 


in the cement and construction equipment 
plants, but most of the other manufac- 
turing establishments operated below nor- 
mal. A further reduction in metal min- 
ing, ore milling, and smelter plant ac- 
tivities was reported, with no immediate 
improvement anticipated. A further sea- 


sonal reduction in coal mine production | 


and forces was reported. Building and 
miscellaneous general construction in- 
| creased somewhat and a further moderate 
increase is expected in April. 

A fair volume of miscellaneous tele- 
phone construction work was under way 
in various sections of the State. Work 
was gradually being started on the large 
highway program which will soon offer 
employment to many men. Forces in the 
railroad shop and transportation depart- 
ments were maintained on a reduced basis 
during March; however, a seasonal in- 
crease in railroad maintenance of way and 
construction forces is anticipated in April. 

(The survey of conditions in States 
of the Pacific district will be printed 

in full tert in the issue of May 5.) 


n 












wll find me at home with the folks” 


And the folks will tell you that Chesterfield won them and continues to 


options to) 





Utility Stock 


In Northeast Group Outlined’ 


‘Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry 
Concerns New England Power Association 


acquire additional New England Power 


Association common stock. 

Q. And the first acquisitions that you 
| have mentioned are those frorm the Inter- 
national Paper Company. How many 
shares were so acquired by the Interna- 
tional Hydroelectric System? 

A. The International Paper Company 
e°quired and held 378,030 shares, which 
was a minority interest, of the common 
stock of New England Power Association 
The International Paper Company sold the 
| New England Power Association common 
stock, aggregating 378,030 shares, to Inter- 
national Hydroelectric System, for $22,- 
800,494. 

Q. The next acquisitions that you re- 





ferred to were those of the New England | 


Power Association stock by the Interna- 
tional Hydroelectric System from the New 
|England Hydroelectric Company. What 
were the circumstances regarding that ac- 
quisition? 


Agreement Entered Into 
For Acquiring Stock 

A. The International Paper Company 
had requested bankers to form the New 


England Hydroelectric Company for the} 


purpose of acquiring New England Power 
Association common stock 
Paper Company and New England Hydro- 
electric Company entered into an agree- 
ment dated April 17, 1928, giving Interna- 
tional Paper Company the right to 
quire the New England Power Associa- 
tion common stock acquired by the New 
| England Hydroelectric Company. 

Q. How many shares of stock were ac- 
quired when this option was exercised? 

A. International Hydroelectric System 
;exercised this option thereby acquiring 
341,021 and 4,800-50,000 shares of common 
steck of New England Power Association 
and receipts for 50,000 shares of stock of 
the Connecticut Valley Lumber Company, 
for a consideration of $35,719,135.37 

Q. How many shares of New England 
Power Association common stock did In- 
ternational Hydroelectric System receive 
for the $35,719,135.37? 
| A. The International Hydroelectric Sys- 
tem was to receive 341,021 and 4,800-50,- 
| 000 shares and 57,742 shares, a total of 
| 398,763 and 4,800-50,000 shares of New 
| England Power Association common stock 


International | 


ac- | 


Ohio Alters Plan 

| Of Compensating 
Public Employes 

[Bill Signed by Governor 

Places Contributions to 


Fund by Counties on Ac- 
tuarial Basis 





CoLumsBus, OHIO, May 2. 
Governor George White April 29 signed 
{the bill (S. 273) by Senator Walter G. 
Nickels, of New Philadelphia, removing 
limitations on the amount a county may 
pay during a year into the State work- 
men’s compensation fund. 

The new law is designed to make sol- 
vent the public employes’ division of the 
fund in which obligations of 30 counties 
to their injured employes and the de- 
pendents of deceased employes exceed the 
amount credited to their particular funds. 


| Claims Paid Under Ruling 

| For more than a year the State Indus- 
trial Commission has been paying claims 
under a ruling of Attorney General Gil- 
| bert Bettman that it was “the statutory 
|duty imposed upon the Commission to 
pay awards so long as there existed 
money in the fund irrespective of whether 
a particular county's fund had been ex- 
hausted.” 

Under the new law, contributions to 
the fund by the political subdivisions will 
be on an actuarial basis instead of at 
fixed rates. 


for $35,719,135.37 consideration to New 
England Hydroelectric Company. 

Q. In addition to acquiring New Eng- 
land Power Association common stock 
from the Interntional Paper Company and 
from the New England Hydroelectric Com- 
pany, from what other sources did the 
International Hydroelectric System ac- 
quire this stock? 

A. In April, 1929, and December, 1930, 
the International Hydroelectric System 
acquired two blocks of stock from the 
International Securities Company which 
aggregated 3,400 shares of New England 
Power Association common stock. In 
April and December, 1929, the Interna- 
tional Paper and Power Company sold 
|to the International Hydroelectric Sys- 
| tem a total of at least 16,390 shares of 


| Continued on Page 6, Column 7.) 
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Health Appeal 
Said to Be Used 
Exploiting ‘Cures’ 
Vanity Is Also Utilized as 
Bait in Fraudulent Adver- 


tising, Says Federal Trade 
Commission 





| 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
and body builder, and various medical | 
preparations alleged to be cures for nu- | 
merous maladies. | 
The Commission in one case put an end | 
to the advertising in a magazine of “mat- | 
rimonial bureau ads,” in which the pho-| 
tographs of French, Spanish and Ameri- | 
can girls were offered for sale. In this 
instance also, the magazine publisher 
signed a stipulation agreeing not to pub- | 
lish the advertisements of other corre-| 
spondence clubs and matrimonial bureaus. 
In another instance the Commission | 
brought to a close the advertising of “at- | 
traction powders,” money drawing oils, | 
lucky bags, wishing bones or bags, sprink- | 
ling powders, “fast luck oil,” love powders | 
and wooing powders. 


Stipulation Signed 


It was agreed in a stipulation signed 
in this case that “wooing powders, charm | 
breakers and rubbing oils will no longer 
be advertised as ‘wonderful,’ or a prepara- 
tion for straightening and growing the} 
hair as a new gland discovery that feeds | 
the roots of the hair and grows beautiful 
straight hair.” 

The Commission in early April sent to 
a doctor in Indiana an order to cease 
advertising a “magnetic” device termed ! 
“Vitrona,” which he claimed would cure 
or benefit such diseases as the following: 
High blood pressure, rheumatism, neu- 
ritis, goiter, constipation, varicose veins, 
kidney trouble, eczema, nervous disor- 
ders, asthma, stomach trouble, insomnia, | 
neuralgia, ulcers, bronchitis, tumors and | 
pulmonary tuberculosis. | 


‘Success Formula’ Claimed 


A “success formula,” sold by a psychol- | 
ogy teacher in his course which he al- | 
leged would bring to purchasers money, 
advancement or success in any form, like- 
wise came to the attention of the Com- | 
mission. 

This instructor signed a_ stipulation 
with the Commission agreeing that he 
would discontinue such claims and that 
he “will also cease representing that by 
an alleged combination of principles of | 
chemistry, physics and psychology, he has | 
developed a formula which enables him 
to produce success in others, and that 
through this ‘success formula’ a person's | 
hopes, desires and ambitions can be | 
achieved.” 


| 





Mr. Knutson Opposes 
N icaraguan Policies 





Insular Affairs Chairman Says | 
Citizens Should Be Protected | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
flag became an object of contempt and 
derision in every part of Mexico. 

In his treatment of the Nicaraguan sit- 
uation, Mr. Stimson seems to have sub- 
stituted the puerility of Bryan for the 
robust Americanism of Blaine, Olney and 
Hughes. It must not be supposed, as is so 
often contended by some men in public 
life who look at the world through a 
gimlet hole, that Americans now in Nic- 
aragua are freebooters and adventurers. 


On the contrary, they Are there legiti- | 
mately, under a guaranty of protection of | 
life and property, as provided for in our 
treaty with Nicaragua, and under that 
guaranty they have made their invest- 
ments. They belong to the type of 
Americans who are pioneers in the de- 
velopment and expansion of our foreign 
trade, without which our surplus cannot 
be absorbed. Instead of criticism they 
are entitied to praise and support. 

If the Nicaraguan Government has col- 
lapsed and can no longer meet its treaty 
obligations, then it is the moral duty of 
our own Government to step in and pre- 
vent the spoliation of American citizens 
by Sandino and his horde of bandits. To 
abandon them to the tender mercies of 
the Niaraguan cut-throats is an act of 
rank cowardice that is resented by every 
American worthy of the name. 


Pronouncement Deplored 


The pronunciamento of Secretary Stim- | 
son is in effect notice to the bandits that 
they are at liberty to plunder and to kill 
Americans living in the interior of Nic- 
aragua with impunity and that they will 
be immune from punishment so far as 
our Government is concerned. It is to be 
regretted that Secretary Stimson has not 
profited by our experience in Mexico 16} 
years ago, for unless he promptly reverses 
his present policy, the American public 
can- expect a repetition of the bloody 
events of that tragic era. 

The situation in Nicaragua calls for a} 
firm hand and a policy that will convince 
Sandino an@ his fellow bandits that swift 
and certain reprisal will follow the mis- 
treatment of any American in any part 
of Nicaragua. 








Rate Decisions and Reports 
Announced by the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 2 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

No. 23875.—Norwalk Roofing Co. v. New York, | 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Rates on 
roofing slag, in carloads, from Reading, Pa., | 
to Greenwich and South Norwalk, Conn., | 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre- | 
scribed for the future and reparation awarded. 

No. 23664.-Denny & Co. v. Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway. Rate 
charged on a carload of potatoes from Hast- 
ings, Fla., to Chicago, Ill., found applicable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

Invegtigation and Suspension Docket No. | 
3527.—Egg Cases and Egg Case Carriers from | 
Memphis, Tenn., to Stations on the St. Louis- | 
San Francisco Railway in Missouri. Proposed | 
commodity rates on wooden egg cases, or car- 
riers, and egg case fillers and flats, in straight 
or mixed carloads, from Memphis. Tenn., to 
Marshfield, Conway, Lebanon, Cuba, and 
Salem, Mo., found not justified. Suspended 
schedules ordered canceled and proceedings 
discontinued. 


Reports of Examiners 


The Commission also made public pro-| 
posed reports of its examiners in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23985.—National Association of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers v. Atchison, To- 
oa & Santa Fe Railway. Rates applied on 
arm wagons and farm trucks based on 40 
or cent of first class, minimum 24,000 pounds, 
rom points in central and southern terri- | 
tories to destinations in southwestern terrt- | 
tory except where class A (columin 45) rates, | 
minimum 20,000 pounds, make less, result in 
the imposition’of freight charres which are 
up ‘ De Rate; rased on 55 
p hvabaum 12.00 
p ‘on al‘ernately 








eribed for a»plics 
pie 3 an imivta 
N 2 2.--Anson-Gilzey & Hurd Co. \y 
Great Northern Railway. Rates on ‘“'sash, 
dors, blinds, ete." and on building woodwork, 
in straight and mixed carloads, from Wiscon- 
sin and Mississippi Valley mills to destina- 
tions in middle-western territory found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Rates 
on the same articles from the Pacific coast 
to the same destination territory found not 
unduly preferential or otherwise unlawful, 


ids, 






| Three 


Seven Cities Plan 
To Build Airports 





Commercial Projects | 
Also Are Proposed Dur- 
ing Week 


For the week ended April 30, 1931, the | 
Aeronautics Branch has received infor- | 
mation to the effect that the following | 
cities propose the establishment of air- | 
ports. 

Cities contemplating municipal airports 
are followed by the letter M; commercial 
projects by the letter C. (Names with 
asterisk (*) indicate airports already es- 
tablished for which improvements are 
contemplated or under way.) 

Healdsburg, Calif. (M); Mill Valley, 
Calif. (M); Sacramento, Calif. (M); San 


Rafael, Calif. (M); Santa Maria, Calif. 
(C); Turlock, Calif. (M); Ukiah, Calif. 
(M); *Macon, Ga. (M); Mountainhome, 


Pa. (C); Anderson, S. C. (M); Brownwood, 
Tex. (C); *Reedsburg, Wis. (M). 

The municipalties which follow should 
be deleted from the list of “proposed air- 
ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 
5, as the cities in quesction have estab- 
lished the airports or the projects have 
been indefinitely postponed. 

Established: Atlanta, Ga.; Presque Isle, 
Me.; Sanford, Me. 

Indefinitely Postponed: Fitzgerald, Ga.; 
Bar Harbor, Me.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Business Situation 
In Nations of Orient | 


For Week Analyzed | 


Conditions Summarized on 
Basis of Reports From) 
Trade Commissioners to/| 
Commerce Department 


Business conditions throughout the 


| world are reviewed in the weekly survey | Mich Cent RR Ist 31s '52 


by the Department of Commerce, made 


|public May 2. The section of the survey | 


dealing with nations of the Orient fol- 
lows in full text: 


Australia 


Australia—The New South Wales sav- 
ings bank suspended payments during the 
past week and the Comonwealth Bank is 
inventigating the matter at present with 
a view to its absorption. Heavy rains 
throughout the eastern coastal region 
have caused some flood damage. Woolen 
mills producing light weight women’s 
goods are far behind in orders, as recent 
duties have practically stopped the im- 
portation of such fabrics and stocks are 
running low. 

China 


China.—No change is shown in the trad- 
ing situation in the Shanghai and Yangtze 
River areas. The Legislative Yuan has 
passed a new export tariff which it is es- 
timated will assure twice the amount of 
export revenues levied under the present 
tariff rates, or approximately 40,000,000 
silver dollars ($9,200,000). General in- 
structions have been issued governing the 
institution by provinces of the proposed 
new business tax, and various provinces 
ae now formulating’ detailed tax sched- 
ules, 

The general trade situation in North 
China areas remains unchanged. Recent 
rains assure good early crops throughout 
a large section of North China. Import 


| cargo movements continue light, and ex- 


port cargo is reported showing some sea- 
sonal decrease from the volume of the 
past few months owing to the end of: the 
season for skins and walnuts. 


Depression continues to mark trade in 
South China, chiefly because of continued 
currency fluctuations. A serious accident 
in the British section of the Canton-Kow- 
loon Railway, combined with washouts, 
has resulted in the suspension of through 
rail service for several weeks. 

Bean shipments from. both ports of 
Dairen and Vladivostok during the first 
quarter totaled 524,000 tons, compared 
with 710,000 in the similar period of last 
year. Exports during March declined from 
229,000 tons one year ago to 125,000 tons. 
March receipts of the Chinese, Eastern 
Railway declined to 3,400,000 rubles, com- 
pared with 5,700,000 one year ago. (Ruble 
equals approximately $0.50.) 


India 


India.—India’s foreign trade continued 
to decline rapidly in March. Customs col- 
lections for the month indicate a decline 
of more than 40 per cent from the pre- 
ceding month and about 35 per cent from 
March, 1930, Decreases were especially 


|marked with imports of tobacco, iron and | 


steel, piece goods, automobiles, cycles, tires, 
tubes, railway plant, and rolling stock, but 
receipts of mineral oils and sugar were 
somewhat larger. Exports of jute, rice, 
hides and skins were lower according to 
indications. 


Japan 

Japan.—Increased activity in import 
trade, particularly in purchases of raw 
cotton, features Japan's foreign trade. 
Commodity prices continue low with a fur- 
ther decline in rice prices. The raw silk 
market is active at present low prices. Es- 
timates of the Japan Silk Association 
place the 1931 cocoon crop at 10 per cent 
below last year, but prices have not firmed 


in view of the heavy carry over of last 


year’s cocoons. 

The money market continues easy. Bank 
deposits for March are reported to be 
the largest in the past ten years, reflecting 
the small new investments in business 
enterprises. 


Philippine Islands 


Phillippine Islands.—Business conditions 
changed slightly for the worse during the 
past week, following a decline in copra 
and abaca prices. Credits and collections, 
although recently slightly improved, are 
still handled very cautiously by dealers 
and bankers. Conditions in the textile 
market are poor, lower prices of Japanese 
lines having caused lack of confidence. 








Applications for Radio 
Permits Are Announced 


_Applications received by the Federal Ra- 
dio Commission May 2 were made public 
as follows: 

American Airways, Inc., NC-408-H, new li- 
cense for 3,106, 3,238, 3,484, 5,600, 5,630 kc., 
50 w.; aircraft service. 

WSDE, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., construction permit for change in loca- 

24 ‘ 
















tion tr 1in m, Ala 
KGUT vical Radio, Tnc., Robertson, | 
Mo sermit for 3,238, 3.481, 5,690, | 
» 490 w. 
iiam Salay, NR-115-W, license for 333, 
375. 410, 425, 500 ke., 50 w.; asircratt service. 
KHDVE, Maddux Air Lines Co., NC-9639; 


KHDWD, NC-9€39, assignment of licenses to 
Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc 
KHDAZ, Transcontinental Air ‘Transport, 
Inc., NC-9606; KHDBY, NC-9607; KHDCX, NC- 
9643; KHDDW, NC-9644; KHDEV, NC-9645, as- 


signment of licenses to Transconti: 
Western Air, Inc, an 
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DAILy RECORD OF BONDS 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment ———————___! 


NEW YORK, N. Y., May 2. 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


SHIPPING . 





Michigan Vermont 


» 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 

Sales recorded in thousands. 
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Treasury Studying Rules to Kulaile 


that its problem would only be compli- | 
{cated by an attempt to decide in advance | 
whether or when it would invoke the em- 
bargo. 

An embargo against products of con- 
vict labor has been provided by Congress 
as a long established public policy. It 
has seldom been enforced, however, be- 
cause the question has arisen only a few 
times. Lately lumber and coal imports 
from Russia have come into question and 
the result of this controversy has been to 
bring about a finding by the Bureau of 
Customs that convict labor was used in 
parts of Soviet Russia north of 60 de- 
grees latitude, north, and that has been)} 
followed by a determination of the Treas- 
ury to consider each consignment of com- 
modities from Russia on its individual 
merit. That was the basis of the decision 
to admit the cargo of lumber from Russia | 
that was entered at Providence, R. I., in 
April. 

As to indentured and forced labor, this 
Government is dealing with a question 
that is administratively new to it. Reg- 
ulations will have to be drafted as a 
guide line for the customs service, but! 
just how broad they must be to fully 
protect this country is still to be worked | 
out. 

It is always possible that a court ad- 
judication of the question will be sought 
by one side or the other in a contro- 





Goods Produced by Indentured Labor 


Several Major Commodities Declared Likely to Come 
Within Meaning of Tariff Provision 


{Continued from Page 1.1 


look to its authority for any provisions in- 
cluded in the rules it lays down to carry 
out the statute. 

The language of section 307, relating 
to convict-made goods and the products 
of forced or indentured labor, follows: 

“All goods, wares, articles and mer- 
chandise mined, produced or manufac- 
tured wholly or in part in any foreign 
country by convict labor or/and forced 
or/and indentured labor under penal 
sanctions shall not be entitled to entry 
at any of the ports of the United States, 
and the importation thereof is prohib- 
ited, and the Secretary of the Treasury 


is authorized and directed to prescribe | 


such regulations as “may be necessary 
for the enforcement of this provision. 
“The provisions of this section relating 
to. goods, wares, articles and merchandise 
mined, produced or manufactured by 
forced labor or/and indentured labor, 
shall take effect on Jan. 1, 1932; but in 
no case shall such provisions be appli- 


;cable to goods, wares, articles or mer-: 


chandise so mined, produced or manufac- 
tured which are not mined, produced or 
manufactured in such quantities in the 
United States as to meet the consumptive 
demands of the United States. 

“Forced labor,’ as herein used, shall 
mean all work or service which is exacted 
from any person under the menace of 
any penalty for its nonperformance and 
for which the worker does not offer him- 
self voluntarily.” 





versy and the Bureau of Customs must 


Improved Reception 
On Radio Is Sought 


Bureau of Standards Extends 


Research on Interference 
{Continued from Page 1.] 
which frequency checks are made to in-/| 
sure precise operation. A progress report | 
on the Bureau's program of improved and 
extended standard frequency dissemina- 
tion service by means of radia transmis- 
sions was described by E. L. Hall, who) 





been made at, scheduled times for eight 
years. Reports, he said. indicate that the | 
transmissions have been “generally use-| 
ful throughout the United States,” in aid-| 
ing stations to keep on their assigned fre- | 
quencies with a minimum of “wobble,” | 
and thereby reduce interference. | 

“The success of the transmission to date | 
leads us to be hopeful of an increased | 
| field of usefulness when a more permanent | 
| transmitting station with better antennas | 
}and more power are available,” he said. 
|“These will be provided within about one 
year.” 

The importance of continuous studies of | 
the height of the Kennelly-Heaviside | 
| layer, popularly termed “radio’s ceiling,” | 
|from which the sky-waves of all radio | 
transmissions are deflected back to earth, | 
was emphasized by G. W. Kenrick of the | 
Bureau. In studies made during 1930, he 
said, evidence for the existence of two 
such layers instead of one was found dur- 
ing daylight on the higher frequencies, 
between 3 and 5 megacycles. “Reflec- | 
; tion phenomena,” he, asserted, “are sug- 
| gested as one possible explanation for the 
not infrequently observed coexistence of 
sky waves from both layers.” 

The results of field intensity measures 

on frequencies from 250 to 5,000 kilocycles, 
which embrace the entire broadcast band, 
/as well as portions of the intermediate 
|}band and the continental short wave 
band, were described by S. S. Kirby and 
K. A. Norton, both of the Bureau. Such 
measurements made at a distance of 3.2 
kilometers, indicated that the radio of 
measured values of field intensities to 
values calculated from transmission for- 
mula decrease as frequency increases, they 
said. 

G. L. Davies and W. H. Orton, of the | 
Bureau, described graphical methods for 





;the determination of polar patterns of 
| directicnal radio anienna systems. These 
methods were found to be less tedious and 
more generally applicable than computa- 
tion from availabie mathematical equa- | 
tions, it was explained. By the use of | 


directional antennae, the transmissions are 
focused to throw maximum signal strength 
in a given direction, it was said. 

Use of quartz oscillators, or crystal con- 
trols, to control the frequency of trans- 
mitting apparatus, was described by R. B. 


pointed out that such transmissions ed 


Unskilled Labor Pay _ 
Fixed at Hoover Dam 


Minimum Wage to Be 50 Cents | 


| Saud was proclaimed “King of the Hejaz | 
'and Sultan of Nejd and Its Depend- | 
In 1927 he assumed the title of | 


An Hour, Contractors Say 


_Unskilled labor employed on construc- 
tion of Hoover Dam will be paid a mini- 
mum price of 50 cents per hour, accord- 
ing to a telegram received May 3 by El- 








wood Mead, Commissioner of the Reclama- | 


tion Service, from W. H. Wattis, president 


of the Six Companies, contractors for the! q 


| 


Recognition Extended 
To Government o 
Arabian Monarchy 


State Department Announces 
Action on Dual Kingdom 
Of Ibn Saud in Arabia 
And Its Dependencies 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

garding the area and population of the 
Hejaz and Nejd, but the best estimates 
indicate that the total territory is some- 
what in excess of 700,000 square miles 
and that the population is somewhat less 
than 5,000,000. 

The present ruler and founder of the 


kingdom, Abdul-Aziz ibn Abdul-Rahman | 


al Faisal al Saud, generally known as Ibn 
Saud, is a direct descendant of Moham- 
med ibn Saud, who founded the Emirate 
of Nejd about 1745. Mohammed ibn Saud 
was the earliest important convert of 
Mohammed ibn Abd el Wahhab, the 


| founder of the Wahhabi sect of Islam. The 


son and grandson of the founder of the 
emirate gradually increased their terri- 
tory until it included a considerable por- 
tion of the Arabian Peninsula. In the 
first part of the last century, however, the 
power of the Nejd emirs began to de- 
crease and by 1891 they had been driven 
from their capital at Riyadh and were 
refugees in the nearby Shaikhdom of Ku- 
wait. ’ 

Early in the twentieth century, the pres- 
ent ruler with a few followers captured 
Riyadh and from that time on gradually 
increased his dominions until by 1926 his 
territories stretched from the Persian Gulf 
to the Red Sea and from Iraq and Trans- 
Jordan in northern Arabia to Asir in the 


| southwest and the Empty Quarter in the 


east. 


. 
On Jan. 8, 1926, soon after his capture 
of Jeddah, the seaport of Mecca, Ibn 


encies.” 
“King of Nejd” in place of “Sultan of 
Nejd” and his full title became “King of 
the Hejaz and Nejd and Its Depend- 
encies.” 


The complete independence of the king- 
om was formally recognized by Great 


work, the Department of the Interior | Britain by the Treaty of Jeddah, signed 


announced. 

The statement of the Department fol- 
lows in full text: 

“At a conference of officials of the Six 
Companies, Inc., held today,” says a tele- 


| 
| 
| 


| has also been recognized by the following | 


gram received by Commissioner Elwood | 


Mead, of the Reclamation Service, “it has 
been determined that the base price to be 
paid unskilled labor on our contract for 
the building of Hoover Dam will be 50 
cents per hour.” 

The telegram is signed by W. H. Wattis, 
president of the Six Companies. This 
price for unskilled labor is regarded as a 
good wage even in prosperous times. With 
the congregation of unemployed in the 
vicinity of the Hoover Dam site it is ad- 
mitted tnat workers could have been se- 


on May 20, 1927, the ratifications of 
which were exchanged on Sept. 17, 1927. 
It is understood that the Hejaz and Nejd 


countries: France, Germany, Poland, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Turkey, Persia and the 
present regime in Russia. Several of 


| these countries have concluded treaties 


cured at a lower price but the present ac- | 


tion is in touch with the Government's 
policy of doing all it can toward main- 
taining favorable wage levels. 





Bituminous Coal Output 
Shows Further Decline 


Production of bituminous coal during 


the week ended April 25 shows no recovery | 


from the low level reached in the pre- 
ceding week. The total output, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 6,286,000 net tons. This fig- 
ure, subject to slight revision, indicates 
even a slight decline—0.6 per cent. Pro- 
duction during the week of 1930 corre- 
sponding with that of April 25 amounted 
to 8,191,000 tons. 

The total production of anthracite in the 
State of Pennsylvania during the week 
ended April 18 is estimated at 1,418,000 
net tons. 
cent over the output in the preceding 
week, and is the highest figure reecordea 
for a similar period since the middle of 
February. Preduction during the week in 
120 corrvespending with that of April 18 
amounted to 1,379,000 tons.—Issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 


Wright, of the Bureau. Microscopic ob- 
servations of the vibrations of quartz 
plates were described. He pointed out that 
such controls now are used by most types 
of transmitting stations. 


This is an increase of 3.3 per | 


with 
France, Persia, Turkey and the Soviet 
regime have established legations at Jed- 
dah, the seaport of Mecca. Certain of 
the other countries which have extended 
recognition maintain consular represent- 
ation at Jeddah. 


Since the introduction in 1926 of the 
automobile in the Hejaz and Nejd, used 
chiefly in carrying pilgrims to Mecca, 
there has been a large demand for Amer- 
ican automotive products and, with the 
establishment of closer relations between 
the two countries, it is believed that the 
American share in the imports of those 
commodities into the kingdom of Ibn 
Saud will considerably increase. Other 
American imports consist chiefly of kero- 
sene, pumps and miscellaneous ma- 
chinery. 

Approximately 300 American nationals, 
Moslem Moros from the _ Philippine 
Islands, make the annual pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 


Senate Election Inquiry 
Is Not to Be Postponed 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
requested; also please let me know at what 
hour of the day the Committee will meet.” 

Chairman Nye’s reply, dated May 1, 
and addressed to Bishop Cannon at 
Nashville, Tenn., follows in full text: 

Resronding to your letter of Avril 29 to 
note the conflicting dates confronting 
you. The Committee felt that such hear- 
ing as it had in mind for May 6 would 
not necessitate your presence. Following 
it we shall submit a transcript of the en- 
tire hearings to you. Hearings of Com- 
mittee set for ne&t week because this was 
only time at which all members could be 
present, Committee will convene at 10:30 
a. m. 


the kingdom and Great Britain, | 


Conference Is Set 


On Air-line Rules 


erators to Discussion of 
Regulations 


A conference between officials of the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce and representatives of air 
transport companies for the purpose of 
affording an opportunity for a compre- 
| hensive discussion of the Department of 
, Commerce requirements governing sched- 


uled operations of interstate passenger air 
| transport services, 





| ington May 25 and 26, it was announced 
| May 2 by Col. Clarence M. Young, Assist- 
;ant Secretary of wommerce for Aero- 
nautics. 


The conference will be held in room 
| 704, Department of Commerce Building, 
and will convene at 10 a. m. An invita- 
| tion to send one delegate each has been 
| extended to all companies operating sched- 
| uled interstate passenger air transport 
| services that have applied to the Depart- 
|ment for certificates of authority to op- 
erate such services. 
| In making the 
Young said: 

“The Department of Commerce air-line 
regulations became effective on July 15 of 


announcement, Col. 


jlast year, and since that time much ex- | 


| perience has been gained with respect to 
| their practical application and observance. 
;It is realized that any regulation to be 
| helpful must be both constructive and 


| practical, and it is felt that a discussion | 


of the requirements in the light of ex- 
| perience gained in their enforcement will 
| be of real value in considering any change 
|} Or modifications of the existing regula- 
| tions or their interpretations.”—Issued by 


2 | the Department of Commerce. 


Pacific Rate Accord 


- Receives Approval 


Of Shipping Board 


Seven Companies Included 
As Parties to Arrange- 
ment on Regulation of 
Freight Charges 


| The Shipping Board has approved an 
agreement between seven shipping com- 
panies operating on the Pacific to regulate 
freight rates. This agreement as ap- 


| proved and recently made public by the 
| Shipping Board follows in full text: 
| Trans-Pacific Freight 
Japan (150): The agreement provides for 
| the association of American Mail Line, 
| Barber-Wilhelmsen Line, Canadian Pa- 
| cific Steamships, Ltd., Dollar Steamship 
|Line, Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha, Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha and Osaka Shosen Kaisha 
in a conference to be called the Trans- 
|Pacific Freight Conference of Japan. 
Pending the adoption of a permanent 
| agreement it is to govern the transporta- 
|tion by member lines of all merchandise 
carried from Japan to Pacific coast ports 
j}and Hawaii, including overland cargo des- 
tined to inland points via Pacific coast 
; ports. A 
; of rates to be agreed upon from time to 
time by majority vote of not less than 
| three-fourths of all members. 


| No contracts covering transportation of | 
in excess of three | 
;/months from date of signing are to be} 


cargo for a period 


made by any member. The agreement 
prohibits acceptance of freight at less than 
actual gross weight or measurement, pay- 
ment of returns, commissions or broker- 


| age or granting of free or reduced passages | 
or special accommodations to shippers or | 


| their families. It also forbids absorption 
of rail freight or other local charges ex- 
cept as agreed between the parties. When 
practicable sworn measurers are to be em- 
| ployed by the members. 

| Members may be expelled from the con- 
ference by thre-fourths vote of the par- 
ties, excluding the accused line, for breach 
of the agreement or action subversive of 
| the purposes and intentions of the agree- 
ment. Each party to the agreement is 
required to post a penalty deposit of 25,000 
yen ($12,500) and damages for breach of 
| the agreement are liquidated at four times 
|the amount of freight moneys or other 
|compensation received for transportation 
of the cargo in connection with which the 
breach may occur. Breaches of this agree- 
}ment are to be dealt with in accordance 
with the terms and conditions of a new 
}agreement now in course of negotiation 
between the parties. Any party to the 
agreement may withdraw upon 90 days’ 
written notice to the Secretary and any 
operator of vessels in the trade may be 
admitted to membership upon complance 
with the terms of the agreement. 





‘Montevallo’ Trade Mark 
Registration Is Denied 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
|the company, the following: “The Cele- 
brated Montevallo Red Ash Coal.” 

We would observe, in this connection, 
that appellant waited for more than 20 
| years’ before seeking registration under 
said 10-year clause of the Trade Mark 
Act. This, of course, it had a right to 
do, but documentary evidence of happen- 
ings 20 years before the time of trial 
is naturally much more difficult to secure 
than if so*long a period had not inter- 
vened. 

We are in accord with the findings of 
ithe Patent Office tribunals that appellant 
did not have the exclusive use as a trade 
|mark of the word “Montevallo” during 
| the 10 years immediately preceding Feb. 
| 20, 1905. 

But one question remains to be con- 
sidered, and that is appellant’s conten- 
| tion that the Commissioner erred in re- 
| fusing to consider the alleged unfair trade 
|} practice of appellee following the can- 
cellation proceeding. 

This charge that appelle comes into this 
| proceeding with unclean hands is based 
upon an advertisement which it caused 
to be inserted in the Birmingham Age- 
| Herald following the cancellation of ap- 
| pellant’s mark by the Commissioner of 
| Patents in the cancellation proceeding 
| hereinbefore referred to. We have care- 
fully examined such advertisement and 
find no material misrepresentation of facts 
therein. In view of the previous repre- 
sentations of appellant as to its exclusive 
right to the mark, disclosed by the record, 
we think appellee had the right to ad- 
vertise the fact that appellant’s mark had 
been cancelled. We do not believe there 
|is anything in said advertisement to con- 
vey the impression that appellee was 
claiming the exclusive right to the uso 
of the word “Montevallo” upon coal which 
it mined irom the Montevallo seam, but 
only that. it had an equal right with 
others so mining coal to use the word 


“Montevallo” as indicating the geographi- 
cal origin of the coal. ane 

The decision of the Commissioner of 
Patents is affirmed. 

Bano, J., concurs in the conclusion, 


| Aeronautics Branch Invites Op-| 


ill be held in Wash- | 


Conference of} 


The parties are to adopt a scale| 


. . AVIATION 





Children Running 
On All Fours as 


Proof of Evolution 


Federal Scientist Discusses 
‘Prehuman’ Background 
Of Man After Analyzing 
400 Subjects 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
logenetic recapitulation of the ontogeny 
|or in other words, a physical duplication 
|in its own development of all preceding 
animal development from the beginnings 
|}of organic life. There is a stage, for ex- 
; ample, in which the embryo has gill slits 
and other: fish-like characteristics, thus 
|repeating physically in a vague way the 
| ‘“fish” stage of evolution. 
| Apart from this, the present study shows 
| that there is a recapitulation of the young 
| child in behavior of animals of prehuman 
|type. This is apparent in walking on all 
| fours, grasping like the quadruped, climb- 
|ing, sleeping, and carrying objects between 
the teeth as it runs on all fours. Ap- 
| proximately 400 cases have been studied. 
| Photographs have been taken to accom- 
pany illuminating descriptions of children 
demonstrating to a greater or less degree 
a pronounced tendency to run on their 
hands and feet. 


From one study involving 387 cases with 
this behavior characteristic, it was found 
that the first child manifested a greater 
tendency to run on all fours, there being 
144 of the first-born in this group. The 
second-born followed with 70, and the 
third-born to a less degree, and so on. 


The manifestation to run on all fours 
|is more common among the colored race, 
;}but reports on them are scarce. It was 
found that such behavior is no sign of 
degeneracy or abnormality. Of the 387 
| specifically treated in one survey, 22.3 
per cent enjoyed excellent health above 
the average; 73.8 per cent had _ good 
health, that is, were normal; while 13 
per cent were subnormal. 


The period during which the children 
walked on all fours varied from two weeks 
to one year and two months. The best 
studies of their movements were made 
when they were out of doors and un- 
|clothed. Freely moving in a natural way 
their various postures such as climbing, 
grasping, rolling, curling up like cats or 
dogs while sleeping, swimming movements, 
and lapping showed to best advantage. 

Some cases reveal a striking tendency 
to take things in the mouth. Some exam- 
ples, for instance, which were reported 
are as follows: A boy picked up his doll 
in his mouth and carried it; other chil- 
dren picked up various articles in their 
teeth while on all fours; one girl picked 
up her toys in her mouth and another an 
apple from the floor; one child behaved 
|like a chicken and picked at things over 
| the floor, while still another tried to lap 
water from the ground. 


| These manifestations recall the .pre- 
j}human background of man. They add 
forcibly to the evolutionary history of the 
jrace. An infant is no being apart. It is 
a direct continuation of its parents, grand- 
| parents, and the human link back and 
} beyond that of the prehuman organism. 
jit is no wonder that the infant shows 
|}and behaves himself in ways which par- 
{ents, and to a less extent strangers, can- 
|not understand. 


Careful examination of the cases which 
| were studied make plain that the be- 
havior of children running on all fours 
| was not accidental nor imitative. It was 
not caused by grass or some other irri- 
tating matter. It is evident, on the con- 
trary, that one can’t induce what is so 
characteristically animal. Furthermore, it 
it not imitative because a child acts in 
accordance with and not against its or- 
ganic as well as its mental inclinations. 
If imitated, then the ground was already 
prepared. 

The conclusion is plain that the behavior 
|is a weakened but apparently still a con- 
;tinued inheritance from the prehuman 
past. It is probably still universal as a 











| 


| predisposition in all, but manifests itself* 


occasionally and irregularly under favor- 
| able conditions. 


‘Results of Research 

|Of Various Kinds 

| Cases on which the survey rests are the 
|results of research in written accounts of 
| children, personal studies, and descriptions 
submitted in answer to certain questions. 
{Although the overwhelming majority of 
the children included were white, 18 col- 
|ored races are represented. 

| An inquiry of this kind involves con- 
siderable delicacy, hence it becomes rather 
| difficult to gather data on a large number 
of children. Some parents hesitate to 
discuss or write about these behavior mani- 
festations because they fear their off- 
spring has some peculiarity, degeneracy, 
| Or abnormality. This of course is a mis- 
taken notion. Also, it is desirable to photo- 
}graph the unclothed infant scampering 
about so that its posture can be used for 
| illustration and comparison. 

In spite of these drawbacks, considerable 
information has been made available, and 
from it very definite conclusions have been 
reached. 


Purchases of Utility Stock 
In Northeast Group Outlined 


(Continued from Page 5.] 
New England Power Association common 
stock. 

From other sources the International 
Hydroelectric System acquired 19,701 
shares ~f New England Power Association 
common stock. 

Q. How many shares of New England 
Power Association stock from all sources 
were acquired by the International Hydro- 
electric System? 

A. The International Hydroelectric Sys- 
|tem had acquired a total of 816,284 shares 
of New England Power Association com- 
mon stock as of June 30, 1930. At that 
time there were 932,281 shares of New 
England Power Association common stock 
outstanding so that International Hydro- 
electric System held 87.55 per cent. 

Q. What are the options which Interna- 
tional Hydroelectric System holds entitling 
it to acquire New England Power Associ- 
ation common stock? 

A. In addition the International Hydro- 
electric System held options which entitled 
it to acquire at 2ny time 16,000 shares of 
New England Power Association common 
stock. 

Edwin T. Harris, accountant for the 
Commission, was then called as 4 wit- 
ness and testified as follows: 

By Robert E. Healy, chief counsel: 

Q. Have you prepared a supplementary 
report on the New England Power Asso- 
ciation and allied companies? 

A. Yes, sir. 

©. With what subjects in general does 
it deal? 

4. It deals particularly with the trans- 
actions in the purchasing of the New Eng- 
land Power Association stock, and the 
transactions whereby the International 
Hydroelectric System acquired certain 
| stocks of Canadian hydroelectric sysvems, 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of tetimony will be continued 

in the issue of May 5. 
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Fees of Attorney April Money Market Reviewed 


Paid by County 
Held Tax Exempt 


Status as Employe of Board | 
Ruled Unaffected by 


Maintenance of Private. 
Office and Practice 


(Continued from Page 4.] 


By Reserve Bank of New York 


Declini 


ng Bill Rate and Increased Gold Inflow 


Among Banking Develo pments 


New York, N. Y., May 2—Important 
banking developments during April in- 
cluded a considerable growth in the de- 
posits of reporting member banks outside 
of New York City, an acceleration of the 
flow of gold to this country, and a decline 


of gold from Paris to New York marks 
the reversal of a tendency during the pas 
three years for gold to move from New 
York to Paris, especially at times when 
money rates in this market declined to 
| levels t 


market. 


which the statute or order in which it is|levels which approximately equalled the 000 of gold has been received in the United 


found is concerned. 
Campfield v. Lang, 25 Ted. 128; Miller) 
Indemnity Co. v. Cook, 229 S. W. 598; | 
Gay v. Hudson River, 178 Fed. 500; Gur-| 
ney v. Atl. Ry. Co., 58 N. Y. 358; Latta v. 
Lonsdale, 107 Fed. 585. 


While it is true that it is most often} 
used of those employed in less important 
positions in s contradistinction to officers, 
managers, superintendents, etc., it is also 
true that where the purpose of the statute 
under investigation requires it, it has a} 
fuller and broader meaning, and will in- 
clude persons employed in practically 
every grade, so that the nature of the 
work performed is no longer a distin-| 
guishing mark of an employe. Shields v.| 
Grace, 179 Pac. 270; Smith v. Bowersock, | 
147 Pac. 1121; Clark v. New England Tel. | 
Co., 121 N. E. 497; Burnap v. U. S. 252) 
U. S. 518. | 
Common Law Provision | 

For at common law, and unless con- 
trolled by the context, the subject matter | 
or the purpose of the statute, whether one | 
who works or performs service for another | 
is an employe is not determined by the 
rank or importance of the position which 
he holds. or the character of service ren- 
dered, and the term may include attorneys, 
physicians, etc. whether privately or| 
publicly employed. Gurney vy. Atlantic 
Ry. Co., 58 N. Y. 358; Cyc. 15, p. 1032- | 
1033. Fisher v. City of Mechanicsville, | 
121 N. E. 765 (attorney employed by | 
a village on a small yearly salary) | 

Nor does the question whether one is | 
an employe or a contractor depend upon 
the nature of the work performed, or the 
character of the person performing it; | 
rather it is determined by the conditions | 
under which the work is performed; that | 
is, whether it has regularity and continu- | 
ity, and is performed under the control | 
and direction, though general, of the em- | 
ployer. If the employment is for a single | 
act, or for a series of isolated acts the em- 
ployment being specific as to each act, the 
person employed whether an attorney in 
legal matters or a layman in others, is not 
an employe, but an independent contrac- | 
tor. Hand v. Cook, 92 Pac. 3; Clark v.| 
Reninger, 42 Atl. 928; R. R. Co. v. Wil- 
son, 138 U. S. 505. | 


Continuity of Service 


Perhaps the best statement of the dis- | 
tinction is found in thé Wilson case, supra, | 
where it is said, “the terms ‘officers and | 
employes’ both alike refer to those in reg- 
ular and continuous service. Within the 
ordinary acceptation of the term one who 
is engaged to render service in a particu- 
lar transaction is neither an officer nor 
employe. They imply continuity of serv- 
ice, and exclude those employed for a spe- 
cial and single transaction.” 


The facts established and found in this 
case are that appellee was both regularly 
and continuously employed, and that this 
work was performed by him under the 
general direction and control of his em- 
ployer, the Board of County Commission- 
ers. Vane v. Newcombe, 132 U. S. 233; 
R. R. v. Wilson, 138 U. S. 505. 

There is some insistence by the Gov- 
ernment upon the authority of Blair v.| 
Byers, 35 Fed. (2d) 326, Kreitpe v. Com- 
missioner, 32 Fed. (2d) 596, and Burnett 
v. McDonough, 8 C. C. A., not yet re- | 
ported, that since appellee was employed 
as an attorney to do work in which he was 
specially skilled, and in regard to the| 
manner and method of the performance | 
of which he must have been left to his 
own devices, and because his full time | 
was not taken up by the county employ- | 
ment, and continuing his private office he 
was allowed to and did have other clients, | 
it must. be held that he was not an em- 
ploye, because not a full time one, and be- 
cause not subject to direction and control 
as to the details of the work to be per-| 
formed. 


Question of Full Time 


Upon the first point I think it plain 
that since nowhere in the statute au- 
thorizing the deduction of compensation 
received as an employe of the State or 
its subdivisions is there any requirement 
that an employe shall give his full time, 
that wether he gives his full time or 
not ha no legal and little evidentiary 
significshce as a test. But if it has any, 
appellee has satisfied it here, for he was 
obligated to the county to give all the 
time necessary to accomplish the tasks 
which they required of him, and could 
take no other business except in spare 
time, and he did in fact give 75 per cent 
of his time to the county. Maryland 
Casualty Co. v. Kent, 3 S. W. (2d) 414; 
R. R. Co. v. Hanning, 15 Wall. 858. 

Upon the second point, the test of con- 
trol, it is perfectly plain that it is satis- 
fied in the matter of the services of a 
professional character rendered by law- 
yers and physicians, by a general employ- 
ment to perform the work of the State or 
county as it comes up in the way and 
manner which the professional skill of | 
adhe employe dictates to him; and that if 
the test of control as applied to the em- 
ployment of professional men having par- 
ticular skill, like lawyers, demands more 
than that control which is implied from 
the relation of employer and employe 
created by a contract of employment for| 
regular and continuing services on a 
monthly salary, it must be rejected. 


Effect of Stipulation 


However, in this case, the test of con- 
trol is’ satisfied in the strictest way by} 
the stipulation and the findings that “dur- 
ing the entire period of employment plain- 
tiff was continuously under the direction 
and control of the County Commissioners.” 

As to that part of the compensation 
paid appellee over and above his salary 
under the last paragraph of the resolu- 
tion: 

“Sai¢e. salary shall not cover representa- 
tion litigated cases nor work neces- 
Sarily done in connection with the issuing | 
of county bonds, payment for all such | 
representation and work not covered by | 
salary as above mentioned to be made at| 
a@ reasonable price to be agreed upon be- 
tween the Board of County Commissioners 
and its said attorney,” 


I think the matter stands differently; 
that such payments were not received by 
appellee as an employe, but as.an agent 
of the county and that he is not entitled to 
deduct as an employe of the county the 
sums so received. 

There is much to be said for the view 
expressed in the majority opinion that 
though these sums were not paid in a 
regular and continuous way, but accrued 
to him from isolated transactions having 
no sequential connection with each 
other, all of them flowed to him as a 
result and as part of his contract and 
status as employe. That they repre- 
sented not sums paid upon individual 
and separate contracts, but upon the 
one contract of employment, and as 
part of the general compensation therein 


+ 


| county 





| Treasury bills. 


view of business conditions issued by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

The section of the review discussing the 
money market in April continues in full 
text as follows: 


The expansion in the private deposits of 


|reporting member banks located in cities | 


other than New York, which since early 


March has exceeded $300,000,000, made | 


available a considerable increase in pur- 


|chasing power, the effects ef which on 


business are as yet obscure. This increase 
is quite definitely attributable to Treasury 
disbursements. 


Since the latter part of March Treasury 
disbursements have steadily exceeded tax 
receipts and other revenue, due largely to 
the payment of loans to veterans, and 
large amounts of the credit obtained by 
the Government through the sale of new 
securities on March 15 and again on April 


15 have been withdrawn from the banks | 


by the Treasury and paid out into pri- 
vate accounts. 

In addition the Government obtained 
| funds for immediate disbursement on two 
occasions in April through the sale of 
Thus an expansion of 


{bank credit through Government borrow- 


ing has been taking place at a rapid rate. 
The shipment of a substantial amount 


provided for, the chly matters not fixed 
by that contract being not the employ- 
ment, but the compensation for it, which 
was to be fixed and measured as the ne- 
cessity for the rendition of the services 
arose. That it is not essential to the re- 
lation of employe that payment be made 
on a regular basis. Maryland Casualty 
Co. v. Kent, 3 S. W. (2d) 414; R. R. Co. 
v. Hanning, 15 Wall 649; Shannon v. West- 
ern Indem. Co. 257 S. W. 522. 


Wide Discretion Allowed 
With the principle announced I fully 


agree, and it is only because I do not SO» 


interpret the contract that I find myself 
unable to agree to its application here. 
It seems to me that the contract had only 
the effect to exclude from the duties which 
plaintiff as an employe assumed those 
special matters referred to in it as ex- 
cluded, and that these matters were made 
the subject of special agreements from 
time to time as they arose. 

It does not follow, however, that the 
moneys so received were taxable. 
contrary, I think it perfectly plain that 
these sums are no more taxable than those 
received by him as employe. 


monthly salary were paid to and received 


by him as an agency of the Board of | 


County Commissioners for discharging for 
them their general duties imposed by the 
statutes of Florida, and taxation imposed 


upon sums so received would be “to af-| 


fect a Governmental agency in such man- 
ner as directly to interfere with the func- 


|tions of Government.” Metcalf & Eddy | 
|v. Mitchell, 269 U. S. 514; Blair v. Mathews, | 
v. | 


29 Fed (2d) 894; Panhandle Oil Co. 
Mississippi 277 U. S. 218. 


The statutes of Florida in force at the | 
| time appellee was employed provided, Sec. 
2153 Compiled General Laws of Florida, | 
“The | 


under “Powers and Duties” that 
Board of County Commissioners of each 
county shall have power, at any regular 
meeting, to elect one of their members 
chairman, and to make such orders con- 


cerning the care of the improvement of the | 


corporate property of the county as may be 
deemed expedient * * * And also to repre- 
sent the county in the prosecution and de- 
fense of all legal causes, attend to the is- 


/suance of bonds in their respective coun- 


ties etc (16th). To perform all other acts 
and duties that may be authorized by law.” 


Ruling of State Court 


Under these statutes the Supreme Court 
of Florida has held (1) that in the ab- 
sence of fraud the county commissioners 
have wide discretion in exercising the 
authority conferred on them by statute, 
Bowden vy. Ricker, 79 Fla., 154; 69 So. 694; 
(2) County Commissioners are constitu- 
tional officers, and their powers and du- 
ties have been fixed and prescribed by 
the Legislature. State v Walton Co. 112 
So. 630; Wfiffé in Keggins v.\ Hillsborough 


i 


County, 71 So. 372 in a full and considered | 


opinion the Supreme Court of Florida has 
declared “A county is a political subdi- 
vision of the State. 
tion; it is created for administrative pur- 


poses. It is purely political in character, | 
its functions are of a public na- 
ture, constituting the machinery and 


essential agency by and through which 
many of the functions and powers of the 
State are exercised.” 


The county commissioners had under 


the laws of Florida power and authority | 


to discharge either in person or through 


employes, and(or) agents, duties thus im-| 


posed, including those to which the last 
clause of the employment resolution had 
particular reference; “To represent 
county in the prosecution and defense of 
all legal cases, to issue bonds in their 
respective counties, etc.” They elected to 
discharge some of these duties in person, 
some through appellee, the county attor- 
ney, as an employe upon a regular monthly 
salary, and some through appellee, the 
attorney, as an agent specially 
compensated in each matter as it arose. 
In each of these instances the duties were 


performed by one having an intimate, offi- | 
cial and functional relation to the county, | 


and being in law and in fact an agency 
and instrumentality through which the 


county, a political subdivision of the State, | 


performed its governmental powers. 
Indirect Tax on State 


It is generally acknowledged that just as 
the State may not subjeet the Federal 
Government indirectly to the burden of 
State taxation by laying a tax upon the 
business which it does with, or the moneys 
which it pays to, an agency selected by 
it for the exertion of its constitutional 
powers (McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat, 
316; Panhandle Oil Co. v. Knox, 277 U. 
S. 219) the Federal Government may not 
through the indirect means of an income 
tax upon moneys paid to an agent of its 
selection, tax a sovereign State. Metcalf 
& Eddy v. Mitchell, 269 U. S. 521, and 
cases cited. 

Here agencies and activities not remote 
and detached from but so connected with, 
in fact, so intimate to the very official 
life and being of the county, are in ques- 
tion as tha@ to burden them with taxa- 
tion is in effect to tax the State itself. 
Under these circumstances the effort to 
tax must fail, for the power to tax, 


On the | 


For they, | 
just as the sums which he got by way of | 


It is not a corpora-| 


the | 


be in transit to this county. This follows 
|the net import of $280,000,000 of gold in 
| 1930. 

| 

| Little Influence So Far 


Toward Lowering Rates 


Thus far the heavy inflow of gold this 
|year has had little apparent influence 


fact that the funds obtained by the banks 
through gold imports have been applied, 


| directly or indirectly, to the retirement of | 


| Federal reserve credit instead of forming 
| the basis for an expansion of bank credit. 
|'Member bank borrowings from the re- 
|serve banks have declined to new low 
| levels for many years, and the acceptance 
holdings of the reserve banks during re- 


cent months have averaged much below | 


the usual volume for the time of year. 
This retirement of reserve bank credit 
together with the recent increase in cur- 
jrency circulation has absorbed not only 
;the imported gold but also most of the 


Individual Debits Decline 
In Federal Reserve System 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by} 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 


|ing April 29 and announced by the Board | 


| May 2, aggregated $11,469,000,000, or 2 per 


cent below the total reported for the ae 
ceding week and 25 per cent below the! 
total for the corresponding week of last | 
year. | 


| Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for | 


+| Since January, 


hat offered no attraction in com-| }@St year. 
in bankers’ aceptance rates and in yields| parison with rates in the Paris money} 
}on short term Government securities to So far this year about $110,000,- | 


15 Cyc. 1032-1033;| Previous low points reached earlier in| States from other countries, and substan- | 


the year, according to the monthly re- | tial additional shipments are reported to| F d B | 
To Date Found to Be 


toward the lowering of money rates or an} 
|expansion of bank credit here, due to the} 


which figures have been published weekly 
1919, amounted to $10,-| 
| 835,000,000, as compared with $11,006,000,- 
|000 for the preceding week and $14,557,- | 
| 000,000 for the week ending April 3 of 


Deficit of Treasury | 


| 


Greatest in Deeade | 


‘Slight Reduction in Total of 
$878,900,000 May Be 
Made, However, Before | 

7e 7 | 
End of Fiscal Year 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
{not expect that condition to obtain, for | 
| the reason that the June income tax pay- | 
| ments will fall far below the receipts of | 
| June, 1930. 

The Secrctary of the Treasury, Andrew | 
W. Mellon, said in January that the Treas- | 
ury could anticipate a deficit of at least | 
$500,000,000. Since that time, however, 


President Hoover has placed the total ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year at approxi- 


|excess reserves which were held by the) mately $4,435,000,000, and the computa- | 
|New York City banks earlier in the year.|tion of probable receipts show little possi- | 
|In fact, money conditions during most of | pijity for an income of more than $3,250,- | 


| April were less continuously easy than} 999000, if they reach that point. 


‘in the previous three months. In 
{absence of continuous or substantial ex- 
cess reserves in the New York banks, every 
movement of funds from New York, even 
though temporary, tended to produce a 
| slight firming, of money conditions. 
tendencies did not proceed far enough to 
affect money rates materiaily, however, 
|as the reserves of the New York banks 
| were quickly adjusted through temporary 
| borrowing or the sale of acceptances to 
| the reserve bank. 


| uJ . . 
\Two Successive Reductions 


‘Toward End of Month 


| Near the end of April, two successive 
reductions of *s per cent in acceptance 
rates were made, accompanying reduc- 
tions in the reserve bank buying rates 
for bills, so that rates quoted at the end 
of the month equaljed the previous low 
{levels reached in early February. Yields 
}on short term Government securities fol- 
|lowed acceptance rates downward, but 
{other open market money rates at the 
end of April were unchanged from a 
month previous. 

During the first week of April, slightly 
firmer money conditions caused the New 
York banks to dispose of some of their 
bill holdings and to call a substantial 
amount of their loans to dealers against 
acceptances. This situation resulted in a 
further increase in dealers’ portfolios, and 


| bills from dealers under repurchase agree- 
ment. Subsequently as the reserve posi- 
tion of the banks improved they began to 
lend more freely to the bill dealers, and 
|investment demand also became more ac- 
tive; consequently by the middle of the 
month considerable reductions occurred in 
dealers’ portfolios and in Federal reserve 
bill holdings. 

Again, shortly after the 15th, there was 
a period when withdrawals of funds from 
the New York banks caused renewed firm- 
ness in money conditions and again the 
bill holdings of the System rose, due 
chiefly to purchase of bills from dealers 
; under repurchase agreement. By the 
22nd, the banks’ reserves had been raised 
to such an extent by an inflow of funds 
from other centers that easier money pre- 
vailed; bills previously sold to the reserve 
bank under repurchase agreement were 
taken up by the dealers, and considerable 
improvement in the investment demand 
was reflected in a decline in dealers’ port- 
folios. 

Fgjlowing this, the supply of and de- 
mand for bills continued approximately in 
balance until the closing days of the 
month, when slightly firmer conditions de- 
veloped, and the discount market again 
had recourse to the reserve bank by sell- 
ing bills under repurchase agreement. 


Two General Decreases 


In the Buying Rates 

Two general reductions of 1s: per cent 
were made in the New York reserve bank's 
buying rates for bills, and at the end of 
the month the rate for 1-45 day matur- 
ities was 11, per cent and the rate for 
| longer maturities up to 120 days was 1% 
| per cent. Open market rates were reduced 
Similarly, and at the end of the month 
these rates were at the same levels as in 
early February—levels which had not pre- 
viously» been equaled in the history of 
the bill market in this country. 

The volume of acceptances outstanding 
showed a seasonal reduction of $53,000,000 
during March, making a total decline of 
$89,000,000 since Dec. 31, and of $105,- 
000,000 since Nov. 30, 1930, when the larg- 
est amount was reached. This decline com- 
pares with a drop of $193,000,000 in bills 
outstanding during the first quarter of 
| 1930. Bills outstanding on March 31, 1931, 
of $1,467,000,000 were only $73,000,000 
smaller than a year ago, and were larger 
than at the corresponding period of other 
previous years. 

It is probable that, after allowing for 
the substantial decline in commodity 
prices, a larger volume of trade has been 
financed during recent months by the use 
of the bankers’ acceptance than in any pre- 
vious year. The largest reductions from 
February to March were in the amount 
of acceptances based on goods stored in 
or shipped between foreign countries and 
in domestic warehouse credits, the two 
accounting for $38,000,000 of the $53,000,- 
000 total decline. At the end of March 
|the group of accepting banks and other 
institutions reporting to the American 
Acceptance Council, held in their own 
portfolios, $78,000,000 less acceptances than 
@ month earlier, but their holdings re- 
|mained large, totaling $472,000,000. 


|Quiet Conditions Prevail 
‘In Commercial Paper Market 


| 


commercial paper market during April, 
| due to the small amount of new paper 
that the dealers were able to offer to in- 
terested institutions. Throughout 
| month the investment demand was in ex- 
| cess of the amount of paper drawn by 
commercial and industrial concerns. Re- 
‘cently it has been reported that the banks 
are exercising an unusual degree of care 
in the selection of paper. Rates of 2% to 
2'2 per cent, the prevailing range reached 


Such | 


in the bill holdings of the Federal Re-| 
serve System, reflecting the purchase of | 


Rather quiet conditions prevailed in the! 


the | 


| toward the end of March, continued to be 


|generally quoted in April. 
The amount of open market paper out- 


The 


as to the other is sovereign, and each | amount of paper outstanding has been de- 
has immunity from the other's taxing/clining since April, 1930, and has shown 


power. 


no seasonal rise this year. 


which is the power to destroy, may be/|standing at the end of March at $311,-! 
}exercised neither by the State against | 000,000 was slightly more than 1 per cent} 
| the Federal Government, nor by the Fed-| smaller than a month earlier and 41 per 
eral Government against the State. Each}cent below the figure of a year ago. 


| 
i 


The 


he | Treasury, however, is uncertain as to what | 


the next two months will bring forth and 
the apparent deficit of $1,165,000,000, 
| therefore, is problematical. 


More Security Sales Due 

As the Treasury runs behind on its 
finances, it has turned to fresh borrow- 
ings to pay current expenses and more | 
security sales are due before the end of 
the current fiscal year. The Department 
| sold bills in three issues in April besides 
| an issue of certificates. It has $30,000,000 
in bills due May 4 and an equal amount | 
| due May 5, and $154.281,000 in bills due | 
|May 18. On June 15, certificates of in- 
debtedness in two series, amounting to 
$429,373,000 and $159,941,000, respectively, 
are due to mature and be retired, so that | 
$603,595,000 in maturities are faced by the 
Department. | 

How these maturities are to be met has | 
not yet been disclosed. In addition to 
the maturities, funds are needed for cur- 
rent expenses which have been exceeding 
receipts, so that borrowings will exceed | 
maturities in the next two months. A 
the apparent deficit of $1,165,000,000, there- 
debt due during the next eight months 
has been considered, but no decision has 
been reached on the question. 


Half Billion Collected 


In Gasoline Taxes 


Revenue to States for 1930 In- 
creases 14 Per Cent 






















[Continued from Page 1.] 
commercial vehicles but it has also been| 
influenced by increased use of the average 
vehicle. 

Details of the gasoline tax by States | 
appear in the accompanying table: | 

Tax rate on Dec. 31, 1930, cents per gallon, | 
A: total tax receipts, B; gallons of gasoline | 
used by motor vehicles, C: 

A B Cc 

Alabama ...... 4 $6,901,492 172,537,281 
Arizona ...... 4 2,670,019 66,750,478 | 
Arkansas ...... 5 6,427,273 128,545,469 
California .... 3 34,870,126 1,162,337,545 
Colorado ...... a 6,144,826 153,620,645 
Connecticut .. 2 4,515,063 223,296,627 
Delaware ..... 3 1,013,357 33,778,561 
VIOTIGS 2. cccere 6 13,655,175 227,036,915 
Georgia . . 6 13, y 223,184,648 
Idaho ... 5 2 54,422,752 
Tilinois 3 27,472,420 915,747,319 
Indiana 4 17,158,834 428 968,653 
Iowa 3 10,584,068 352,802,277 
Kansas 3 9,120,491 304,016,374 
Kentucky 5 8,414,733 168,294,655 
Louisiana 5 7,546,448 184,781,753 
Maine . . 4 4,168,890 102,737,416 
Maryland on. & 6,991,188 174,779,706 
Massachusetts . 2 10,562,947 528,147,350 
Michigan ..... 3 21,713,489 
Minnesota .... 3 10,359,111 34! 
Mississippi a 6,917,575 135,823,574 
Missouri ...... 2 8,639,161 431,958,060 
Montana ..... 5 2,941,879 58,837,575 
Nebraska ..... 4 9,060,422 226,510,543 
Nevada hake 675,012 16,875,292 
New Hampshire 4 2,499,478 62,486,940 
New Jersey an 11,380,231 546,685,108 
New Mexico... 5 2,761,887 54,385,614 
New York om 28,476,290  1,438,582,716 
North Carolina 5 12,533,454 250,669,089 
North Dakota. 3 1,971,986 65,643,460 
ee gaacneas: Ae 37,081,451 927,036,272 
Oklahoma . 4 12,092,420 302,310,488 
oo ee 4 6,198,777 154,986,497 
Pensylvania .. 3 33,623,510 928,842,534 
Rhode Island . 2 1,735,747 86,612,980 
South Carolina 6 7,145,711 119,071,835 
South Dakota. 4 3,503,882. 87,597,064 
Tennessee 5 10,719,195 214,383,900 
Texas 4 29,527,098 738,177,457 
Utah <«.. 3.50 2,105,529 60,137,811 
Vermont 4 1,879,921 46,998,012 
Virginia 5 10,775,058 215,501,157 
Washington 3 7,253,249 241,774,964 
West Virginia... 4 5,367,078 133,965,701 
Wisconsin 2 8,314,841 415,742,027 
Wyoming ..... 4 1,447,005 36,175,118 
District of Co- 

lumbia ..... 2 1,599,689 79,984,431 

i! | 3.35 $494,683,410 14,751,308,978 





Foreign Exchange Rates 
Certified to Treasury | 
| 


New York, May 2.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 





rencies are as shown below: | 
Austria (schilling) .......+sseeceeee 14.0580 | 
Belgium (DeIGR) ......-ccccscccceccce 13.9071 | 
Bulgaria (1EV) .....sssccccccvccccece 7191 | 
Czechoslovakia (KrOMe) ...seeeeesees 2.9615 | 
Denmark (KrOMe) ...-seseceseceeees 26.7700 | 
MSTORSE( MOUME) 2... ccccceccccccces 486.3214 
Finland (markKa) ......+-cesseseres 2.5171 
France (franc) saisseenskeeteaaneu 3.9084 | 
Germany (reichsmark) .ecsseseceees 23.8105 
Greece (drachma) ......csccsssscece 1.205 | 
Holland (guilder) ......sscscssccses 40.2020 
Hungary (POMBO) ...-cscecescevceces 17.4328 
TOOlF (EGR) acccccocccccccccecesccece 5.2359 
Norway (KrOMe) ...cccccsccscccccece » 26.7707 
Poland (ZIOtY) ...csccscccvcccccces +« 11.1929 
Portugal (€8CUCO) ....eeeeeeeceees -« 4.4900 
WUMNGTID CIB) ccdcccccccccvccccese ° 5938 
Spain (PesetM) ....ccccvcccceccccce + 10.2783 
Sweden (Krona) ......sseeeeeeeeeee + 26.7984 
Switzerland ( c@NC) ...cccccccseccee « 19.2591 
Yugoslavia (Gimar) ....scccceesscsee 1.7595 
China (Chefoo tael) ... 32.2708 


China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 


(Hankow tael) .. 
(Shanghai tael) . 
(Tientsin teel) a 
(Hongkong dollar) 
(Mexican dollar) .. 
(Tientsin dollar) .. 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) .. 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
CUBR (PESO) .ncococrccccvecccesococs 
Mexico (P@80O) .......ssccccccccecce 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) .......008 












Chile (peso) ......esee seeeeee : 
UFruguay (PSO) ..rececereeceers + 65.5500 
Colombla (PCO) sessscccceeseceseee 96.5700 








U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business April 30, 1931 
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Expenditures 


General expenditures .............$211,128,869 











27 $177,881.735.27 $1,945,387,621.80 $1,798,064,764.00 











*Interest on public debt ......... 135,841,405.35 132,519,256.01 545,038,120.84 
Refund customs ...... 2,144,933.01 2,796,339.69 18,938,522.39 
Refund internal revenue 5,590,296.54 10,799,366 .24 107,954,420.13 
Postal deficiency id 20,000,000.00 10,074,870.66 65,074,870.66 
Panama Canal ioe boge wees y 572,706.83 706,755.07 9,665,542.6) 
Operations in special accounts: 
Railroads (eens eee e . 168 246.78 ¥50,517.12 (265,157.62 +4,650,875.23 
War Finance Corporation ...... 1,011.79 1,642.35 i7,569.52 61,428.31 
Shipping Board ........ . 1,859,830.56 1,354,789.51 21,750,580.54 19,857,207.42 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) 47,613,572.54 33,436,382.69 187,001,296.64 103,201,169.40 
Alien property funds ...... . 7192,301.84 1,120,324.74 894,958.40 
Adjusted-service certificate fund 40,434.63 225,241,949.18 112,214,038.18 
Civil-service retirement fund 176,962.03 20,407,855.25 20,623,408.75 
Investment of trust funds: 
Government life insurance . 7,633,136.36 5,.445,665.80 48,823,053.86 35,937 ,447.67 
Dist. of Col. teachers’ retirement 29,784.71 20,540.51 $01,276.44 446,705.13 
Foreign Service retirement 75,009.00 ¥19,000.00 304,930.15 313,582.13 
General railroad contingent 7543.29 136,273.C7 388,684.83 412,499.59 
Total ordinary . -$432,349,421.21 $375,292,702.84 $3,137,813,740.41 $2,833,924,944.76 


Sinking fund 
Purchases and 
foreign repayments rane 
Received from foreign governmen 
under debt settlements . . 
Received for estate taxes 
Purchases and retirements 
franchise tax receipts 
reserve and Federal inte 


from 
ts 
from 


( Federal 
rmediate 





$388,368,950.00 
9,682,500.00 


$391,660,000.00 
29,265,450.00 


$38,854,000.00 


109,790,850,00 
73,100.00 








‘Travel to Europe 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Corresponding Corresponding 
Period Period 

Receipts This Month Last Year Fiscal Year 1931 Fiscal Year 1930 

CNS 55 ce viresiceisapeceewdhoove $31,798,222.36 $41,071.049.38 $321,905,175.29  $463,108,301.31 
Income taX ......:ccee eee eee eee ess 20,666,964.04  38,107.445.90 1,535,928,202.96 1,850,245,200.51 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 43,764,707.50  47,752,508.21 470,904,715.55 514,272,748.72 

Foreign obligations— ° 
Principal oebauues 31,411,608.37 51,066,708.26 
Interest .... ‘ SEATED O05 WOE esse 92,370,597.85 70,337 ,068.52 
Railroad secwri 4,545,945.20 318,640.58 16,451,179.15 5,343,440.59 
All others ee Cee eee 767,510.79 3,728,678.09 7,956,155.90 7,641,397.66 
| Trust fund receipts (reappropriated 

for investment) ................. 7,662,377.78 5.602,479.38 49,693,015.13 36,796,652.39 
Proceeds sale of surplus property 137,955.14 377,819.93 2,397,260.63 6,768,744.83 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. coccsese _2,400,946.95 2,292,596.79 22,719,199.40 23,851,327.40 
Other miscellaneous 17,463,938.32 19,801,785.71  128,198,001.13 171,772,295.48 | 
Total ordinary .....ccccsecseces $148,207,968.08 $159,053,003.97 $2,679,935,111.36 $3,201,203,975.67 
Excess of expenditures ......::: $284,157,953.13 $255,093.698.87 $878,971,129.05 $145,151,872.34 


Is Maintained at 
Previous Levels 


Expenditures by Americans 
Abroad Declined: Less 
Than 10 Per Cent Last 
Year, Says Dr. Klein 

toentnned presen: Peas 1] 
during 1930—at the same time that we 


were so furiously busy exporting short- 
term capital. You could almost say that 


| we borrowed on long term from foreign- 


ers and lent the proceeds to them on 
short term—an amazing reversal of the 
trend of recent years. 

Preliminary estimates by the compiler 
of our balance of payments, Dr. Ray Hall, 
indicate that the outside world fared 
somewhat worse in 1930 than in 1929 in 
the matter of tourist expenditures by 
Americans and immigrant remittances 
from this country—which is easy to un- 
derstand: Taking the two items together, 
foreigners seem to have received about 
$105,000,000 less from us than the $1,115,- 
000,000 total of the previous year, or a 
drop of slightly less than 10 per cent. 


Amount of Decline 
This is not so drastic when you con- 


sider that our total foreign trade declined 
about 28 per cent. As a mater of fact, 


; one specific phase of our tourist expendi- 


credit banks) .............. ‘ Ore Te tree 91,400.00 4, 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. ..........0- $16,500.00 . 75,650.00 50,303.25 | 
SERN he eerie $16,500.00 $38,854,000.00 $421,092,500.00  $512,430,903.25 


Total expenditures . « -$432,365,921 


savings certificates 
periods last year, the figures include $29,104.80 
+Excess of credits (deduct) 





England Is Said to Need 
More Than 300 Airports 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
cinity of such sites with a view to keeping 
them clear of obstructions. Particular a 
tention should be paid to the avoidance of 


overhead electric cables, which form dan- 
gerous obstructions. Airports should be 
located where there is a direct approach 
by a first class road. The development 
of the ground adjacent to the airport as 


| public parks, golf courses, or playing fields 


is advocated. 

No airport may be opened for use with- 
out the Air Ministry’s license. Some of 
the requirements for such licensing are: 
Airports should be on the side of the town 
least apt to be clouded by smoke, dust and 


| fog, not too near large expanses so as to 
be made unsuitable by low clouds. Grass 


surfaces may be relied upon in most parts 


of Great Britain, thus making concrete | 
|runways, in most cases unnecessary. The} The Committee advocates that th2 whole | 


landing space should be approximately 
level with a slight fall for drainage. 
The Air Ministry limits the average 


|gradient to 1 in 50 and the maximum 


gradient of any particular undulation to 


ae 
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© Chicago Aerial Survey Company 
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*The figures for the month include $29,169.90 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date $349,342.07 
| accrued discount on war malt 


of matured series, and for 


, the 
and $438,940.54, respectively. 


\Changes in Membersh 


ip 
Of State Banks Listed 


Changes in the State bank membership 


0 


corresponding | 


f the Federal Reserve System during the | 
te | week ended May 1 were announced May | 


|come and savings. 


| tures last year seems hardly to have de- 


clined at all; that was our tourist expendi- 
tures in Europe, which were supported by 
the decennial Passion Play and by the 
pilgrimage of the Gold Star Mothers. (No 


less than 52,000 Americans attended the 
Passion Play.) 


The falling off in “de luxe” travel was 
apparentiy more than made up by in- 
creases in “tourist” travel—students, 
teachers, and others. So the depression 
has not quite annihilated our national in- 
To paraphrase a re- 
mark of the President some time ago, if 
we are headed for the poorhouse we are 
going by way of a grand tour of Europe, 


“Intangible” Dealings 
In 1930, foreigners paid us less than 


| 2 by the Federal Reserve Board as follows: | usual for the profits of American branch 


Closed: Central Bank of Toppenish, Toppen- 


ish, Wash., capital, $50,000; La Grange Bank- 
in & Trust Co, La Grange, Ga., capital 
$250,000. 


Permission granted to exercise trust powers 
First National Bank, Dickinson, N. Dak. 
powers). 


|1 in 40. The landing space for general | 


j use by aircraft of all normal sizes should 
|be at least 600 yards and if possible, from 
800 to 1,000 yards in every direction. 
further area all around the field must be 
kept clear of obstructions. No building, 
tree or other object must be of greater 
| height than one-fifteenth of its distance 
|from the edge of the fields. 


;country be adequately “air marked” by 
[day with distinctive coloring and by night 
|with red warning lights. ‘The abolition 
of all but a necessary minimum of smoke 
should be constantly sought. 


(full | 
| 


Al 





| factories, plantations, 
business establishments abroad. We have 
“hbout $7,500,000,000 of such investments. 
| If dividends paid to American stockholders 
in these firms dropped by as much as 
three points, the decline would approach 
| @ quarter-billion, 

Figures like these make us realize how 
much such so-called “intangible” foreign 
dealings of our country mean, not only 
to us but in the adjustment of world af- 
fairs. We need to study them carefully. 
We need to analyze not only the direct 
interchanges of commodities but also the 
“invisible” items. We need to recognize 
the importance of the “triangular” trade; 
for example, how our purchases of South 
American products enhance the buying 
power down there, thus enabling Euro- 
peans to sell more in South America, with 
resultant better times in Europe and a 
larger European market for our enere 
| chandise. 
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Aerial view of the Crawford 
Avenue Station of The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company 
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THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY in 1930 established a new record 
for earnings available for dividends. Consolidated net earnings of the company and 
subsidiaries, after all charges, were $7,197,072, compared with $6,782,960 for 1929. The 
consolidated net earnings were $2,304,052 in excess of dividend requirements — the 
largest amount added to the surplus account on published record. Dividend distribution 
in 1930 amounted to $4,893,020, an increase of $373,684 over 1929, as a result of the 
issuance of additional stock. This represents the largest amount paid to stockholders in 
the history of the company ... . We distribute the capital stock of this ompany—listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange —and the stocks of other progressive public utility 
companies operating in thirty-one states . . . . Send for the 1931 Peoples Gas Yearbook. 
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By DR. FREDERICK J. FARNELL 


Chairman, Public Welfare Commission, State of Rhode Island 


E ARE all interested in crime and crim- 
inals, it is one of the most vital and 
fascinating subjects in our present-day 

life. 

Most of us do not seem to realize or ap- 
preciate the fact that crime has always a 
beginning in the individual, and that usu- 
ally traces of it are apparent in childhood 
and youth. I could refer to hundreds of 
cases, where we can trace the course of its 
progress from childhood with truancy, early 
manhood with petty larceny, and manhood 
with some more serious offense: 

Consequently, it is evident that any effec- 
tual diminution of crime must be specifi- 
cally directed toward juvenile delinquency. 
Various steps have already been taken in this 
direction, but they have not been thorough; 
in other words, we have dabbled, but have 
not wholeheartedly accepted the idea that 
juvenile delinquency can be largely elimi- 
nated if the proper measures are taken. 

It is with this recognition of the necessity 
of preventive work that Rhode Island’s ju- 
venile courts were organized, its Probation 
Department enlarged and its juvenile in- 
stitutions so planned that the work would be 
largely educational rather than primitive. 
The aim of the juvenile court should be to 
approach the problem of the delinquent with 
an observation of the individual child before 
the court, not the offense. But what is 
wrong with the child? Is it poor home en- 
vironment, poor adjustment in school, men- 
tal deficiency or what, that is the primal 
cause of the delinquency. When the cause 
is recognized, then it may be eliminated. 


+ + 


If we approach the problem from the an- 
cient primitive angle we would conclude that 
a boy playing truant from school should be 
punished. The boy may be so dull that he 
cannot do ordinary school work. Home con- 
ditions may be so bad that the boy. is emo- 
tionally upset. There may be a hundred and 
one reasons for the truancy; and to punish 
the boy, besides being unfair, is leaving the 
real cause of the trouble untouched, being 
left to grow and fester and some day to re- 
sult in a serious crime. 


We recognize, too, that when a juvenile 
is committed to a reform institution, some- 
thing more than food, shelter and clothing 
must be furnished. The character of the 
boy must be developed; he must be made 
over, and must be given a new, healthier 
outlook on life. 


The institution is divided into cottages and 
the boys grouped according to age. The cot- 
tage is in charge of a house mother and 
father; these individuals are picked for their 
wholesomeness and their ability to act as a 
parent to the boy. An effort is made to 
teach the boy and girl to live decently, but 
before they can learn this they must live in 
decent surroundings. 

Superintendents know that delinquents 
are usually normal children whose loose and 
indirected energies have led them into mis- 
chief. The boys who haven't energy enough 
to make trouble for their elders are harder 
to deal with and more like to be abnormal. 
Under proper guidance “the worst boys are 
the best”; the natural leaders of their fel- 
lows. 

+ + 


An effort is made to see that the child’s 
day is so full that his superabundant energy 
has little time to get him into mischief. Be- 
sides his regular school work, there is plenty 
of manual work, farming, machine shop, 
printing shop, carpenter shop, cobbling shop, 
School band, greenhouse; and for the girls, 
dressmaking, typewriting, cooking, or any 
other of the many trades that are being 
taught at the juvenile institutions. 

Our aim is, of course, to adapt our curric- 
ulum to the needs of the individual child so 
that every boy or girl leaving our institution 
will be fully equipped to get along in the 
world. We feel that it is just as honorable 
for a boy or girl to earn an honest living by 
some manual trade as it is through pure 
knowledge, therefore, our educational facili- 
Ajies are based on the theory of “learning by 
doing.” 

Institutional treatment of boy and girl is 
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Dr. William H. 
Stauffer 
Economist, Department of 
Taration, Commonwealth 
of Virginia 
er en vehicle common carriers present 
a tax problem of no mean proportions. 
With the rapid development of this 
form of public transportation of passengers 
and property the highways have been sub- 
jected to uses other than those for which 
they were primarily designed. 

Common carrier highway transportation is 
with us as a permanent institution, and be- 
cause this is so edequate taxes should be im- 
posed to compensate the State for the use of 
the public highways as well as to justify the 
monopoly privileges which are granted by 
the State to these commercial carriers. 

The present method in Virginia of taxing 
motor vehicle common carriers of passen- 
gers and property rests upon a sound basis 
structurally to the extent that it provides a 
fair standard for measuring the contribution 
for the use of the highways but the rates 
applicable on account of the road tax which 
these carriers pay is not commensurate with 
the privileges and benefits derived by them 
through the use of the State highways. 

The State is being subjected to many ad- 
ditional highway costs by reason of the op- 
eration of this form of transportation, due 
to the necessary widening of roadways and 
strengthening of bridge structures to support 
the heavier commercial vehicles, and unless 
taxes are increased upon these carriers the 
result of the present rates will simply be to 
perpetuate a form of subsidization at the 
expense of other users of the highways for 
whose benefit the roads were primarily con- 
structed. 


a desirable thing in some cases. It is, of 
course, more desirable to have the education 
and character development done in the boy’s 
own home, but where the home is broken or 
the parents themselves imbued with the 
wrong ideals, then the institution must take 
the place of the home and the State must 
assume the role of parent. 


Twenty-five per cent of the men com- 
mitted to our State prison in 1929 were less 
than 20 years of age, and almost 50 per cent 
were between 20 and 30. One can readily 
see, therefore, that crime is a young man’s 
game with two-thirds of prison commit- 
ments less than 30 years old. Only one per- 
son committed to prison last year was 
over 60. 


Illiteracy, too, works high in prison com- 
mitments. Out of 950 individuals sent to 
jail last year, 159 (more than 15 per cent) 
could neither read nor write. One can see 
from this the connection between education 
and crime. 

Ae 

As one criminologist stated, sentimentality, 
hysteria, blind rage, or drastic punishment 
will not cure youthful delinquency. It can- 
not be checked by the future threat of prison 
walls or gallows. ‘Youth needs sympathy, 
profound understanding, skillful guidance 
and training, and all the resources of mod- 
ern science during his critical period of 
growth and infinitely difficult problems . of 
adjustment. One cannot do better than f0)- 
low the precept of the philosopher, “Neither 
ridicule nor condemn, but try to under- 
stand.” 

Crime costs the United States millions of 
dollars a year and most of it is committed 
by youths in their twenties. The age group 
of 21 to 24 has the highest ratio for homi- 
cides, robberies and assaults. Consequently, 
the children in our schools, in our churches 
and our homes today are the ranks from 
which the vicious criminal of 10-years from 
now is going to spring. 

The work that the State is doing toward 
the prevention of crime and delinquency 
might be classified into three categories— 
the preinstitutional care, institutional care, 
and postinstitutional. The first is all the 
preventive measures, principally probation. 
This probation period is in a very real sense 
a trial period; and during this period it 
may be possible to get the individual back 
on the right track without recourse to an 
institution. The third, or postinstitutional 
care, is equally important, although we have 
heayd very much less about it, that is, parole. 

+ + 


Parole is a period of trial; it is the bridge 
which connects life in the institution with 
life in the community. And good care and 
discipline in the institution may be dissi- 
pated in a few weeks, by a lack of proper 
follow-up work when the individual is placed 
on parole. This phase of the work is really 
about the most interesting of all, for with 
proper study it is possible to evaluate while 
the individual is under supervision, just how 
much has been accomplished by confinement 
in an institution. 

The parole officer or social worker who 
follows up these cases is not a detective, try- 
ing to “get something” on the parolee. On 
the contrary, the parole officer is a friend to 
whom they may turn for advice and help 
when the going gets rough. 

The Public Welfare Commission has pa- 
role powers over both Reform Schools, the 
State Hospital and Exeter School, and over 
certain cases of six months’ duration com- 
mitted to the county jails and all cases com- 
mitted to the reformatory. Offenses involy- 
ing a sentence of more than six months are 
handled by the Board of Parole. This body 
is not directly affiliated with the Public Wel- 
fare Commission, although the secretary of 
the Welfare Commission is ex officio secre- 
tary of the Parole Board, and the fiscal 
agent of the Welfare Commission is a mem- 
ber of the Board. 

The parole of a juvenile from either Soc- 
kanosset or Oaklawn is even a more com- 
plex matter, because we have the additional 
factor of a poor home environment in many 
cases. To return a girl to the same dissolute, 
irresponsible home environment is to court 
disaster. Consequently, in almost every case 
we must secure a position and a home for 
the parole prospect. 

Before a case is recommended for parole 
by the superintendent, the conduct of the 
individual in the institution is very carefully 
studied so that we may be very sure that 
there has been a real, tangible change in 
personality and habits. Reports are re- 
ceived from the officers having the direct 
supervision of the inmate, and then an in- 
formal parole committee, consisting of the 
State psychologist, the superintendent, the 
social worker or parole officer, a member of 
the Commission or its representative. 

The psychologist reports on the mentality 
and personality traits of the individual, 
the superintendent discusses the plan which 
it is proposed to follow and renders a report 
of the conduct of the individual in the insti- 
tution and depicts the noticeable changes in 
conduct. The social worker or parole officer 
has previously investigated the home where 
the individual is to be placed and suggests 
possible dangers if there are any. 


+ + 

Then follows a general discussion and cor- 
relation of the facts; perhaps it is felt that 
the good habits shown in the institution are 
not deeply enough rooted; or perhaps some 
other reason is advanced why the parole 
should not then be effective. At any rate, 
the whole problem of that particular indi- 
vidual is discussed from every angle and a 
decision is made, based on the facts. 

If our parolees go astray it is not because 
we don’t try to do what we think is scientifi- 
cally correct. Then, after they are placed 
out, there follows a period of intensive su- 
pervision which is gradually relaxed as the 
individual gains.a foothold. 

Rhode Island has at least, theoretically, 
given every opportunity to the delinquent. 
We give him supervision before he gets into 
the institution through our probation de- 
partment; when he gets into the institution 
we do our best to instill good habits and 
train him to an honest livelihood; and when 
he is released we do our best to help him 
get along in the community. 


\ 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


EXTENT OF INFORMATION 
ON IMMIGRATION TRENDS 


Subjects Covered by Data Compiled by Bureau of Immi- 
gration Are Outlined by Director of Activity 











series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
a practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 
places in the administrative organization. The present series deals with Sta- 


By HARRY E. HULL 


Commissioner General, Bureau of Immigration, Department of Labor 


tistical Research. 


emigration as published in the an- 
nual reports of the Commissioner 
General of Immigration will never be- 
come obsolete, nor be supplanted by an- 
other work of a similar kind, but will 
exist as a book of refernce so long as the 
American people shall feel an interest in 
a subject which so vitally concerns them. 
The statistics give information as to 
the number of American citizens and 
aliens arriving and leaving, and the 
number of aliens refused admission at 
the ports or deported after arrival in 
the United States. Increase or decrease 
in population due to the immigration or 
emigration of aliens is also given, and 
the aliens in question are classified ac- 
cording to month, country of origin, and 
race or people. The country of last or 
future residence, sex, age, marital status, 
occupation, and other detailed data, are 


OS ae lly k that facts 
uite generally known that 
nn lines are regularly published, 
but it remains for the student on im- 
migrations to delve into different tables 
presented. The statistics on alien visi- 
tors from abroad give, the foreign coun- 
try of residence; and for alien residents 
of the United States leaving for a tem- 
porary sojourn in some foreign country, 
the figures give the number of such 
aliens making their homes in the differ- 


ent States. este lide dante 
are now compiled whic 
on ae of immigrants entering the 
country who had previously lived in the 
United States and return as immigrants 
after an absence of one year at least in 
foreign contiguous territory. The result 
for a recent period throws an interesting 
light on the character of the movement 
of population across the northern land 
border, since it reveals that about 25 
per cent of the immigrants from Canada 
had previously emigrated to the United 
States, had then gone back to Canada 
and were once more moving to the United 
States. There seems no reason to sup- 
pose that the result for this period is 
not typical. On this assumption it would 
seem that about one-fourth of the im- 
migrants from Canada appear more than 
once in the United States immigration 
statistics. In a smaller respect the same 
is true of the immigration from Mexico. 


small portion of the general 
A over the land borders is 
covered in the statistics, detailed infor- 
mation the same as for passengers com- 
ing and going at the seaports being com- 
piled for less than three-tenths of 1 per 
cent of the movement via the interna- 
tional land boundaries. In the past 
fiscal year, 59,000,000 persons crossed the 
borders, counting each arrival of the 
same person as a separate transaction. 
A little over one-half of this number, or 
54 per cent, came over the northern land 
border, and about the same proportion 
of the total were aliens. More citizens 
than aliens passed over the Canadian 
border but the reverse was true of the 
Mexican border. 
. Detroit, Mich., is by far the principal 
border port of entry, about 30,000 persons 
on an average entering there each day. 
More people cross the Detroit River via 
the international bridge, tunnel, railroad, 
and ferry, than cross the border at all 
points westward from there to the Pacific 
coast. The next largest numbers cross 
the Niagara River at Buffalo and at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; and the fourth 
principal point for entries from Canada 
is Calais, Me. Less than a million per- 
sons a year cross at any of the other 
points along the northern boyder. Ei 


a statistics on immigration and 


use of statistical methods. 





In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of May 5, Miss Mary V. Robinson, Director, Division of Public Information, 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, will discuss the reason for the Bureau's 





















Paso, Tex., is the main gateway for ar- 
rivals from Mexico. Other principal 
places of arrival along the southern land 
border are San Ysidro and Calexico, 
Calif.; Nogales and Douglas, Ariz.; and 
Laredo, Brownsville, and Eagle Pass, Tex. 

Most people in the United States—al- 
ways excepting the chronic kickers— 
like to think of the land of the free 
and the home of the brave as a haven 
ardently sought by all oppressed and 
dissatisfied. On that theory of immi- 
gration is appears that there are many 
nationals elsewhere who have jobs they 
don’t want to leave, or do not feel op- 
pressed at all. When the immigration 
totals were footed up at the close of the 
last fiscal year, not a few countries 
were found that had not contributed a 
single quota immigrant to the popula- 
tion of the United States. 

Curious folks ma¥ be interested in the 
list. It includes Afghanistan, Bhutan, 
French Cameroon, Muscat, Nepal, 
Nauru, Ruanda and Urundi, Samoa, To- 
goland, and Yap. Each of these coun- 
tries or regions has an annual quota of 
100, yet nobody came. There was only 
one each from Andorra and British 
Cameroon; three each from Liberia, 
Siam and Tanganyika; and four from 
South West Africa. 






LOOKING over the list, some may 
say people of these regions did not 
take advantage of the quota opportu- 
nity because they did not have sufficient 
funds to secure the necessary immigra- 
tion visa or to pay for traveling ex- 
penses overseas. It may just as well be 
a study in contentment as anything else, 
to say nothing of the study in geogra- 
phy. However that may be, undoubt- 
edly the main reason why so few came 
from these regions was because of the 
limited number of inhabitants who are 
eligible to American citizenship, the 
only class admissible to the United 
States as quota immigrants. 

But this obstacle does not apply to 
the small European countries which also 
have an annual quota of 100 each, Mo- 
naco, the tiny principality that nestles 
salubriously on the Mediterranean and 
is chiefly famed as the seat of the Bank 
of Monte Carlo, contributed only four 
quota immigrants last year; and Liecht- 
enstein, the dimfnutive monarchy on the 
Swiss border and the only remaining 
one in the German-speaking world, sent 
nine quota immigrants. 

Meanwhile, many came from the 
other European countries, the full quota 
having been issued in all cases with 
very few exceptions. Here, also, the 
maximum number do not come to the 
United States. About four for north- 
western European countries and two for 
southern and eastern European coun- 
tries out of every 100 prospective immi- 
grants, who had made arrangements so 
far as to have secured the necessary 
visas, changed their plans about emi- 
grating to America and remained in 
their native land. 

This small proportion is not surprising 
when it is considered that visas are 
valid for four months and that during 
such period a number should have 
found it difficult to leave the “old folks” 
or their sisters or brothers and their 
friends. With them family ties were 
stronger than the desire to accumulate 
wealth in a strange land; they then did 
not want to come because they liked it 
at home and because they could not 
see as good a future here as there, so 
they abandoned for the time being at 
least their intention to leave for the 
United States. 
































Poor Teeth as Cause of Sickness 


Pennsylvania Health Specialist Describes Danger 


By DR. C. J. HOLLISTER 


Chief, Dental Section, Department of Health, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


OPLE generally are more and more real- 
izing the economic importance of health. 
The fact that the material wealth of a 
community is directly influenced by the 
health of its citizens no longer needs to be 


proved. 

Particularly in the last few years the sub- 
ject of health has assumed unprecedented 
emphasis in books, magazines, advertise- 
ments and from the lecture platform. How- 
ever, with all the information that has been 
made available, there yet remains much to 
be said on the care of the mouth and its 
direct relation to physical well-being. 


Literally there are thousands of persons 
who studiously read everything they can ob- 
tain on questions of diet, fresh air, exercise 
and sleep; and yet, for some strange reason, 
continue to be quite indifferent to the fun- 
damental rules and practices that represent 
a logical and scientific mouth hygiene for 
themselves. 

Only a few days ago, for example, a very 
successful manufacturer became constitu- 
tionally ill. For a number of years he had 


boasted of his vitality and the methods he 
employed to keep fit. 

“Setting-up exercises, horseback rides, golf, 
intelligent use of food and eight hours’ sleep 
each night are the things upon which I rely 
to keep myself in prime physical condition. 
You see,” said he, “I use my head in health 
matters just as I do in business ones.” 

His reasoning was absolutely correct as 
far as it went. What he did not appreciate, 
however, was that the particular part of his 
head represented by his teeth needed espe- 
cial attention. ‘Therefore, in spite of his 
very definite interest in his body, he now is 
a very sick man. 

Until the average individual sufficiently 
realizes the importance to general physical 
health of a properly cared for mouth, serious 
and frequently killing diseases will continue 
to grasp the unsuspected and lay therh low. 

It therefore follows that there is much 
more to the mouth problem than keeping 
the teeth white and in unwisely employing 
them as a gateway to swallow food—the lat- 
ter, by the way, being a popular method of 
developing disease and in more instances 
than is suspected of causing death itself. 
Teeth are people’s best friends. They de- 
serve to be treated as such. 
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WARREN G. HARDING 


_President of the United States 1921-1923 ° 


"There is a vast benefit in bringing the Govern- 
ment a little closer to the people, and the people a 
ittle closer to Government.” 
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Placing School Curriculums 


On Scientific Basis + + + 
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Massachusetts Educator Discusses Recent 
Changes in Methods of Teaching Elementary 
and Secondary Subjects 





By BURR F. JONES 


Supervisor, Elementary Education, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


S PASTEUR, through his researches in 

the field of bacteriology a half century 

ago laid a new scientific foundation for 
medicine and public health, so investigators 
in the field of spelling, arithmetic, and other 
school subjects have begun more recently to 
lay scientific foundations for our educational 
program. Nearly all of the significant in- 
vestigations in this field have been made 
during the past 25 or 30 years. Nevertheless, 


during this brief period the elementary 
school. curriculum has been very greatly 
modified. 

In illustrating what science has accom- 
plished in this field, I would like to refer to 
the subject of spelling. In 1910, William E. 
Chancellor undertook several arduous inves- 
tigations to determine the 1,000 most impor- 
tant spelling words, and published such a 
list. A little later Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, at 
that time with the Russell Sage Foundation 
and now a well-known authority in the 
financial world, analyzed the vocabularies of 
2,000 business and personal letters in order 
to make up the core of a proper spelling vo- 
cabulary for the elementary schools. 

+ + 

Dr. Ayres tabulated about 24,000 words 
from these letters and found that one-half 
of the total number was made up of only 
43 different words and that one-quarter of 
the total number was made up of only nine 
different words. These studies were fol- 
lowed by scores of others, the most recent 
and comprehensive being known as_ the 
Commonwealth Investigation. The Com- 
monwealth list contains 3,009 commonest 
words used in adult writing. They were 
chosen scientifically on the basis of the fre- 
quency of occurrence in a total of 5,500,000 
running words examined. 

What is the result of all these efforts? 
Instead of learning to spell tens of thou- 
sands of words chosen at random our chil- 
dren today can be very confident that if 
they learn thoroughly the 3,000 words of the 
Commonwealth list they will very rarely need 
to resort to the dictionary. This means a 
tremendous saving of time that means in 
this one subject of study. Twelve to 15 min- 
utes a day devoted to spelling is now ample. 

The change that has taken place in spell- 
ing is fairly illustrative of what has hap- 
pened in other sectors of the curriculum. In 
arithmetic boys and girls need no longer 
waste their time on apothecary’s weight, 
trapesiums, frustums, cube root, and partial 
payments. They need not waste their time 
in juggling figures of astronomical propor- 
tions, because numerous researches have 
shown that such computations are ,very 
rarely made in every-day life. Children in 
the Boston schools today need devote not 
much more than 30 minutes a day to arith- 
metic, whereas in 1845 they were giving at 
least two hours daily to this subject. 

+ + P 

In handwriting the pupil does not need to 
attain the perfection of the copy book. He 
needs to write a reasonably fluent and a 
legible hand as determined by standard writ- 
ing scales that have developed. 

The first result of the scientific movement 
in education is, therefore, the femoval of 
much of the dead wood from the elementary 
curriculum and the replacement of this ma-+ 
terial with a vital content. To a very grati- 
fying degree the actual needs of every-day 
life now determine that knowledges and 
skills shall be taught and how well they 
shall be taught. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant single result of the whole movement is 
the salvaging for our boys and girls of a 
tremendous amount of time that can now be 
turned to more important school uses. 


The curriculum is changing in another 
significant way. The boys and girls of Revo- 
lutionary days had a very meager bill of 
fare in the common schools of Massachu- 
setts. It consisted of the three Rs and spell- 
ing. During the next century’ there began 
an expansion of the school offering. By 1875, 
grammar, geography, good behavior, draw- 
ing, music, history, agriculture, and physiol- 
ogy had been added—a total offering of 12 
subjects. By 1900, 16 subjects were offered, 
and today most of our children, before com- 
pleting the eighth year of school, will have 
received instruction in 18 different subjects 
involving a wide range of information and 
many skills. The branches of study more 
recently added are the three closely related 
subjects of civics, Constitution of the United 
States, and training in the duties of citizen- 
ship, and the subjects of physical education, 
homemaking, manual training, and elemen- 
tary science. 

+ + 


Our high school courses have undergone a 
similar expansion. In 1850, a fairly typical 
high school of a Massachusetts city offered 
11 subjects. In 1875, the same school of- 
fered 20 subjects and in 1930, 34 subjects. 

This marked expansion and enrichment of 
the educational offering of our public 
schools is due to a variety of causes; first, 
to our increasingly complex life, social, po- 
litical, and economic, which the schools must 
help our junior citizens to understand at 
least in its fundamental elements; second, 
to the well-warranted demand that the pub- 
lic school shall educate not a select few but 
all the children of all the people, giving due 
regard to individual differences in mental 
capacity as well as in talents and special 
interests; and third, to the likewise well- 
warranted demand that the public schools 
shall share with the home and the church 
in the physical and moral development of 
our youth. 

Another most interesting phase of the 
changing curriculum is the changing meth- 
ods of using curriculum materials, such as 
the integration or fusion of closely-related 
subjects like history, geography and civics, 
or the fusion of arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry into general mathematics; the 
growing tendency to center curriculum ma- 





terials in various subjects about unit prob- 
lems that present real life situations of chal- 
lenging interest to children; or the most 
encouraging attitude being manifest by an 
increasing proportion of our teachers to view 
their task as one, not of teaching certain 
curricular subjects to children, but rather as 
a task of providing the most favorable con- 
ditions possible for the all-round, symetrical 
development of children through curricular 
experiences. 
+ + 


All of this indicates that the public school 
curriculum is steadily breaking away from 
the bonds of tradition. We are coming to 
see that all the experiences which the public 
school provides for our children should con- 
tribute to their equipment for meeting suc- 
cessfully and worthily the situations of life. 
Massachusetts, with other States, is making 
an organized effort to develop such a curric- 
ulum. More than 100 school superintend- 
ents, supervisors, normal school instructors, 
and teachers in our State are organized into 
curriculum committees. These committees, 
under the general direction of the State De- 
partment of Education, are freely giving 
their time in making investigations and for- 
mulating reports. This movement is coun- 
try-wide in scope. No other aspect of edu- 
cation is today receiving so much organized 
attention from the educational forces of the 
Nation. 


The fundamental importance of these ef- 
forts must be conceded. They require the 
best talent that we can contribute and all 
the encouragement we can give. The cur- 
riculum is the directional element in our 
whole school enterprise. 


+ + 


We in Massachusetts may invest again 
this year $12,000,000 in school buildings and 
$50,000,000 in teachers’ salaries as we did in 
1930, but we cannot realize the largest divi- 
dends from this investment unless the school 
experiences of our children provide them 
with that physical strength, with those spe- 
cific knowledges, skills, attitudes, ideals, and 
qualities of character that will enable them 
to meet life situations successfully and in so 
doing to make a worthy contribution to the 
common good. 











Value of Dairying 
As Carried on 
In Iowa x ¢ Bomvur 


~~ Secretary of Agriculture, 
State of lowa 


OWA, in the full sense of the word, is agri- 
cultural. Its State College, State Fair 
and Dairy Cattle Congress are of first 
rank. Her annual production surpasses that 
of any other State ranking first in the pro- 
duction and value of corn, oats, horses, hogs 
and poultry, the value of farm lands and 
buildings, total farm products, and has the 
highest percentage of improved farm land 
of all of the States. It furnishes the homes 
and an occupation for over one-third of our 
population. We get our best returns from 
the cultivation of that soil, one year with 
another, through diversified farming, of 
which dairying is its chief exponent. 


The Weather and Crop Bureau of the De- 
partment of Agriculture credits Iowa with 
1,314,000 dairy cows whose annual production 
of milk exceeds 7,000,000,000 pounds or 
3,500,000,000 quarts, which, if bottled, would 
give every man, woman and child their al- 
lotment of a pint per day in the 12 largest 
cities of the United States. As it is, not 
over 13 per cent of this output is sold as 
market milk, four-tenths of 1 per cent in 
condensed milk, 2 per cent in ice cream, 1 
per cent in sweet cream, while over 82 per 
cent goes into butter and cheese. 

What dairying means to that one-third of 
our population who occupy our farms, as 
well as the two-thirds that inhabit the 900 
cities and towns, may best be understood 
when we realize the farmers’ sale of cream 
and mil kalone gives them an annual in- 
come of over $100,000,000 besides all that is 
consumed on the farm. 

Its value to the farmer is not measured in 
dollars alone, for it is this almost daily 
cream check that enables the farmer to pay 
as he goes and puts him in the preferred 
class at his bank and general store. But, 
with all that dairying has done and is doing, 
there seems to be no limit to what the cow 
can be made to produce. 

Our average milk production per cow is 
around 4,000 pounds per year, while there 
are whole herds that average twice or three 
times that per cow and an individual cow 
can average four and five times that. 

Occasionally we read of a cow that makes 
a new record, producing as high as 35,000 
pounds of milk in one year, or 16,000 quarts, 
which, if sold at the present price of milk in 
Des Moines, would bring its owner $1,700. 
Of course, that is an exceptional record; in 
fact, a record to be attained by only a few. 
However, there is a point between what the 
common cow is producing and what this 
record-making cow did produce that can be 
reached by most any farmer who so desires 
and those whe pretend to milk should not 
be satisfied with anything less than that 
point. 

Outside of perhaps 25 of our largest cities 
the cream and milk check means as much 
to the business interests of our cities and 
towns as any form of our State’s income. It 
is not surpassed even by the total wages 
paid by all of our manufacturers. 

The manufacture of our butter and cheese 
constitutes the second largest manufacturing 
industry in the State. Our 475 creameries 
and cheese factories, with their 2,225 cream 
stations, give employment to over 3,000 peo- 
ple. They have an investment of over $30,- 
000,000 on which taxes are paid to the extent 
of more than $160,000. 

Iowa is the third largest dairy State in 
the Union, Wisconsin is first and Minnesota 
second. In the production of butter we are 
second and in the amount that goes to New 
York City we are first. The northeastern 25 
counties are termed our dairy section. 




























































